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Christian Responsibility in Wartime 


“The collapse of past attempts at international organisation 
was due to more than defects of machinery. They broke down 
in men’s hearts and minds.”* Upon this student generation have 
fallen strange and terrible responsibilities in action and in 
suffering. In heart and mind the times are testing them. Beyond 
the war, and yet beginning now, lies another responsibility, in 
which we must not fail, or all this agony will have been in vain. 
We ask our God for hearts and minds in which a human order 
more in accordance with His will may be built, and in which it 
cannot break down, because the mind is open to the light, and 
the heart to the strength, of His Spirit. 


*The Christian Church and World Order, a pamphlet published for the 
Church in Britain by the S.C.M. Press. 
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The Challenge to Political Responsibility 
Ropert C. MACKIE 


We agreed that our particular responsibility for clear thinking 
as members of the Federation lay not in the realms of political 
“blue-prints” or theological restatement, but im the area where 
these crossed or overlapped, in the area where we had to seek 
to live our lives as Christians. 

This agreement as to the area of our political responsibility 
as Christians, which was reached at the Consultative Meeting, 
held at Poughkeepsie in February 1942, is more significant than 
may appear on first reading. At previous conferences we have 
heard a debate between those who maintained that the real 
problem of mankind was theological, and those who maintained 
that it was social or political, while a group of less articulate 
people who believed only in practical service, sat silently on the 
side. But now there is a consensus amongst us that religious 
faith matters supremely, that it must be thought out in social 
and political terms, and that we must manifest it in our lives. 
The war has at least taught us that neither theological definitions, 
nor our social and political programmes, nor our work camps 
are enough. Our responsibility has at the same time become 
more immediate and more extensive. 


The Moral Crisis 


This rediscovery of the area where Christian responsibility 
lies is to be seen in many of the books published in wartime about 
future world order. The religious books are concerned to relate 
theology to the desperate situation of the world, and the political 
books end by appealing for assistance outside their competence. 
A striking instance of this challenge from a political thinker to 
Christians is to be found in E. S. Carr’s notable book, Conditions 
of Peace. Readers of his former volume, The *Twenty Years’ 
Crisis 1919-1939, will recall that Professor Carr is no friend to 
moralising, and indeed, leaves the righteous amongst the nations 
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and the politicians with no legs to stand on. It is therefore all 
the more significant to find at the vital centre of this new volume 
a chapter entitled, The Moral Crisis. Professor Carr appeals 
directly for moral responsibility and closes his book with a brief 
but trenchant paragraph: “The old world is dead. The future 
lies with those who can resolutely turn their back on it and face 
the new world with understanding, courage and imagination. 
This book is a call for such leadership.” 


A Challenge to Christians 


Without attempting here to review the book, in its political 
analysis and suggestions, let us as Christians examine this 
specific challenge. “The essential nature of the crisis through 
which we are living,” Professor Carr writes, “is neither military, 
nor political nor economic, but moral. A new faith in a new 
moral purpose is required to reanimate our political and-economic 
system.” When said from pulpits such a statement has a 
conventional ring; when written by an expert in political and 
economic questions it makes us think. The impression is deepened 
when he continues: “It is not knowledge that has failed us, but 
will, not experts, but leaders. Our civilisation is in danger of 
perishing for lack of something with which we have dispensed 
for 200 years, but with which we can dispense no longer: a 
deliberate and avowed moral purpose, involving the call for 
common sacrifice for a recognised common good.” 

Professor Carr’s appeal is greatly strengthened by the fact 
that he does not then gracefully hand over the solution of our 
problems to the Christian Church. Rather he judicially sizes up 
the chances of two movements, of which Christianity is the one, 
and communism is the other. Of Christianity he says with 
moderation: “There is here a source of common feeling which, 
however obscure and inarticulate, helps to keep in being an 
underlying sense of common values and of unity between peoples. 
It is not inconceivable that the new leadership for which the 
world craves may arise from within the Christian Church. But 
this hypothesis appears to presuppose a transformation of 
Christianity, or a revival of its primitive spirit, which would 
in itself amount to a revolution.” 

Apparently we are not asked to produce “blue-prints” ; there 
are still experts for that purpose. And theological restatement 
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will not be immediately helpful, because it also is an expert 
science. We are rather called to make less obscure and inarticulate 
a common feeling, which might not only keep in being, but 
might make widely effective “a sense of common values, and of 
unity between peoples”. More fundamentally still we are called 
to assist in that “transformation of Christianity, or revival of 
its primitive spirit, which would itself amount to revolution”, 
but about which Professor Carr has, alas, no more to say. 


* * 2K * * * 


Two dilemmas for the Christian 


At the Poughkeepsie meeting we did not get a great 
deal farther than an agreement about our sphere of political 
responsibility as Christians, but we wrestled with certain 
dilemmas, which at this point it may be as well to get out in the 
open. The first has to do with the common values and might 
be stated as, how can Christian faith be put into action? The 
second has to do with unity between peoples, and might be stated 
as, how can Christians keep their unity without ceasing to be 
effective? There is nothing very new about these dilemmas. As 
Professor Carr says, “Christianity suffers from the defects of 
all movements which are obliged to embody their ideals in creeds 
and institutions.” 


Faith and Action 


We were advocating responsibility and concerned at its 
absence amongst students, when a local S.C.M. secretary said, 
“The irresponsibility of students is due to a sense of futility.” 
Such a statement calls up a picture of the endless succession of 
pre-war protests, petitions, and manifestos, issued at any rate 
in English-speaking countries. What a waste of idealism! is the 
appropriate comment. The trouble has been that even amongst 
Christian students, or perhaps particularly amongst Christian 
students, ideals have often been castles in the air without any 
foundation in faith. Consequently any rough blast upon them 
has destroyed their meaning, instead of inspiring a new loyalty 
to them. Sometimes it has resulted in that peculiar form of 
cynicism which takes refuge in endless theological analysis. Too 
often the nerve of moral decision and action has been cut. As a 
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continental speaker put it, “Political irresponsibility comes from 
being so well-informed that you cannot make a decision—you 
have no moral reaction—you start from life, welfare, and 
happiness, and not from truth.” 

“Good”, we said, “let us start from truth.” Then a British 
student said, “The only way that we can honestly ask students 
to be responsible is to stick to essentials. It is always our vocation 
to preach the gospel. To centre on the idea of social activity 
is hopeless—that way leads back to political irresponsibility.” | 
What an impasse! Simply to have ideals lands you via futility 
in irresponsibility. Therefore have faith. But as soon as you 
turn your faith into certain social and political ideals you will 
be back in irresponsibility again. The impasse was broken 
through by a Chinese S.C.M. secretary, who said, ‘‘We cannot 
get out of the difficulty of taking political decisions. There are 
two possibilities before us: (1) a blind following of the govern- 
ment or (2) a stand on our own Christian beliefs. Accurate 
political understanding is important for the effective preaching 
of the gospel.’ His argument was convincing to the group but 
the problem remained, how to translate faith into political action 
without losing hold of truth. 


Unity and Action 


Towards the close of the Consultative Meeting a speaker 
commented, ‘‘Failure of Christians to agree is largely responsible 
for the world tragedy.” At this Federation meeting, as at so 
many others, there was a deep underlying sense of unity. We 
knew it was of value, and we believed in it. One experienced 
member of the group went the length of saying that it was our 
greatest asset and contribution, and that we must do or say 
nothing that would break it. But under the surface of the 
meeting we remained uneasy. Should we not be better at this 
business of translating faith into action, if we did not care so 
much about unity but were prepared to divide on vital issues? 
Then came the argument full swing that disunited Christians 
had lost the essential factor which might commend their argu- 
ment and action to the world. We were left with the problem 
of how to turn our unity, which is always in danger of being 
a luxury, into the most effective instrument we had. 


* *K * * * ** 
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Wartime Discoveries in the Federation 


Now it may be useful to take a wider look and see how we 
stand in the Federation with regard to these common values, and 
unity between peoples. Perhaps we might examine our recent 
experience as it has been reflected in The Student World and the 
News Sheet, where the critic might look, who was seeking to 
sum up any contribution we might have as a Federation towards 
meeting the moral crisis. What have been our principal dis- 
coveries in time of war? Surely they have been in these two 
areas already mentioned, faith and unity. 


The Power of Faith 


We have rediscovered the importance of our Christian faith. 
It was coming before the war and was to be traced. in conferences 
and magazines. As we grew more sceptical about the success of 
our ideals we became more willing to believe in God. To read 
Suzanne de Dietrich’s Grey Book Rediscovering the Bible is to 
read the recent history of the national movements. Evidence of 
the way in which movements have rejected certain tendencies of 
the post-1919 period, and turned to an intensification of their 
essential tasks of Christian education and evangelism can be 
traced in all our publications. 


The movements under political pressure have led the way. 
We have come to look for a recrudescence of Christian faith in 
conjunction with those bitter experiences which have led to 
curtailment of open activities. Sometimes we have felt that our 
work has been most worth-while when it has been most difficult. 
Even the removal of movements altogether from our “active 
list” has not wholly dismayed us because we have been assured 
that faith itself in the hearts of leaders could not be extinguished 
and therefore there would be movements again some day. 

A new feature has come into our life as a Federation: we 
have found that some of our national movements have proved 
forces to be reckoned with in the political turmoil. There is a 
record to be proud of in stories of courage and resource in 
standing up for certain social values, which national leaders and 
groups of students have felt to be implicit in Christian faith. In 
1940 a woman leader in a little country which has been twice 
occupied wrote that those whom she thought would prove strong 
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have been weak, and some she thought were weak have proved 
strong. It is a very old story this of faith enabling the weak 
things of the world to confound the things that are mighty, and 
ii continues today. Christian faith is not only more essential 
than we thought, it is tougher than we thought. 

Yet there lingers a suspicion that we are fighting a courageous 
rearguard action rather than advancing as an “army terrible 
with banners’. As our work has deepened, it has not always 
extended. We rejoice in the witness of a select band and then 
recall that we have scarcely touched the student world. More’ 
seriously still we have yet to prove that our faith does not only 
show us social values we must defend, but has the power to 
create them. 


The power of unity 


Then there is ecumenism. We are aware of our unity, and 
deeply cherish it. Movements go out of existence protesting in 
their oneness with the rest of us. Political pressure seems to have 
strengthened it; the alignment of nations in war cannot destroy 
it. We use the term “the universal church”, and, almost to our 
astonishment we find there is a reality behind it. 

- That reality is a theological reality. We realise that it is not 
our likemindedness that unites us but our common relationship 
to Jesus Christ. Our unity is part of our faith and of our 
evangelism. It belongs to the very essence of what we believe 
and proclaim. In that sense we are more united in times of 
restricted contact than in ordinary times, because we are forced 
back on the fundamental level of our unity. 

But what is the relationship of this unity to our action as 
Christians in the world? A common faith unites us but political 
action divides. We know from sad experience that the further 
we take our convictions into the realm of practical opinions and 
attitudes the more difficult it is to hold our unity. It is in that 
regard that it is easier for us to be a Federation in war time 
than it will be in the post-war period. So long as we remain in 
the sphere of intercession and loyalty we are united. When we 
come to make political judgments we shall find it hard to bear 
with one another. It is then as we eagerly strain to rebuild 
a shattered society that we may cry, “What price unity?” 

* * * * * * 
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Some clear responsibilities 


An obvious tendency of students is to analyse their problems 
until they are reduced to frustration. Partly it is the fault 
of their being plunged in peace time into a speculative and 
argumentative atmosphere before they have met much experience 
that is worth thinking about. Partly it is the result of having 
no adequate faith with which to face life squarely. Human 
problems are solved not on paper but in life. What follows is 
simply an attempt to indicate some of the ways in which as 
individuals, as national movements, and as a Federation we may 
be in this particular time of war at work in that “area where 
we have to seek to live our lives as Christians”, to establish our 
“sense of common values, and of unity between peoples”. An 
understanding of what is already happening to us and our fellow- 
students may help us to see the greatness of our present oppor- 
tunities. For now or never our problems must be faced and not 
merely discussed. 


To live as Christians in new situations 


1) One of the truths which war has forced upon us is that 
our faith must relate to action in our immediate surroundings. 
Political issues have invaded the sanctum of the university, 
and students have found their individual rights and positions 
challenged, as well as those of the Christian communities to 
which they belong. Consequently any action has become political 
action, and faith is directly expressed by daily affirmation and 
resistance. 

Further, thousands of students have found themselves lifted 
out of a restricted academic world into the varied and unselected 
community of the armed forces, of prisoner of war and refugee 
camps and of conscientious objector camps. Here a much closer 
identification with the community is demanded of the student 
and adjustments are at the same time more pressing and more 
difficult. He has not only become a citizen, but a man among 
men in a new way, and finds himself involved in an urgent 
situation where human relationships are on the scale of society 
as a whole. Here again his faith cannot but be reflected in daily 
living. . 

2) Another new way in which our faith is being tested in 
action is the ever greater identification of universities with the 
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interests of the total community. This is seen in every warring 
nation where university studies have become in large measure 
focussed on training for service in the national enterprise; 
students are studying for victory. There is an increased sense 
of the social and political importance of one’s work as a student. 

Certainly this is most clearly seen in China, where the 
destruction or enemy occupation of university buildings has led 
to an enormous student migration. Students find themselves not 
only improvising the means of continued study but living much 
more realistically in the total community, struggling and suffer- 
ing with it. This has led to the development of most significant 
service by students in communities which otherwise would have 
been totally unaffected by the existence of universities. It is not 
an exaggeration to say that the continuance of China’s universities 
means the continuance of her heroic struggle. Christians have 
been creative in this situation, not only in evangelism, but in 
insight into the opportunities such a situation affords, and in 
the power of leadership which has grown out of a clearer vision 
of man’s destiny. 

3) The First Quarter of The Student World for 1936 was 
entitled Students Discover Society and was in substance the 
report of a Federation conference on ‘Economic and Social 
Questions”. If this process of discovery was vastly advanced 
between the two wars, it has been still further advanced in the 
course of the present war. Students themselves have been thrown 
into contact with all sorts and conditions of men, and have learnt 
at first hand of the problems of society. 

Further these problems have affected them directly in a new 
way. Whereas there have always been poor students, and 
students struggling to keep at college at all, now a whole student 
community, as in Athens at this moment, may be reduced to the 
level of starvation. There are countries in which students are 
still a privileged economic class, perhaps it is true in some 
measure in all countries, but surely in a much more radical degree 
students are aware of problems of sheer survival if not for 
themselves for their fellows, and will not be so easily content 
with the abstraction of universities from the social struggle. 

These new discoveries are far more important than political 
enthusiasms for or against communism, and the rather dreary 
repetition of national slogans. Christian students have a 
tremendous opportunity of directing their thinking, and that of 
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their contemporaries away from superficial resolutions about 
democracy, to the total reconstruction of the society in which 
they as students, and as members of great institutions of learning 
are actively or passively involved. It is here we must take our 
stand. There is surely an unparalleled opportunity of facing 
frankly la trahison des clercs. Unless our universities can provide 
a. basis in education and character for new human relationships, 
and an unparalleled spirit of service to the community, they had 
better close their doors. 


To put our unity to work 


1) Our sense of unity in the World’s Student Christian 
Federation can become a most un-Christian luxury in wartime, 
something we speak of with pride, so that others suspect the 
whole ecumenical conception, while we fail to grasp its meaning 
ourselves. One recalls the ancient judgment on the Pharisees, 
“ye shut up the Kingdom of heaven against men: for ye neither 
go in yourselves, neither suffer ye them that are entering to - 
go in.” 

But our sense of unity may also quicken our responsibility as 
Christians. It may make us cautious of any of the sweeping 
national, racial, or ideological interpretations of the present 
struggle. We are in the same Christian Federation with other 
peoples and races, and that is what constitutes the peculiar 
difficulty and opportunity of being a Christian student in war- 
time. We have a moral obligation to resist certain prejudiced 
attitudes in ourselves and to give evidence for their error in the 
case of others. Surely membership of the Federation should give 
us a sense of proportion in our international outlook, which in 
any society is of primary importance. Because we know of fellow 
Christians in so many countries we shall be realistic in condemn- 
ing the moral, political, economic and social policies which flout 
Christianity today. Because we know of the real problems which 
fellow Christians meet, we shall be less likely to be misled by 
spurious political solutions, or exclusive emphasis on one phase 
of social relationships. The unity of the Federation can be an 
influence towards political enlightenment. 

~2) A question which needs study is the relationship of a 
more restricted unity to a wider disunity, which surrounds it. 
What is the political significance, if you like, of the Church 
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universal? Surely here is one of our chief points of contact as 
Christians with political realities, one of the places where our 
responsibility is clearest, and most pressing. If it is possible 
for men to discover unity on a basis of religious faith, their 
experience must have some relevance to the world’s need of 
unity. In the W.S.C.F. we have made some discoveries in living 
together as nations and races. We know where some of the 
prejudices, the blind spots, the sensitive areas lie; and we have 
tried to face them in constructing our fellowship. We have 
learnt also to be concerned for one another and to think in terms 
of a common good, which is larger than that of the national 
movement. Where I write in Canada, the S.C.M. has suffered 
reduction in national income over a period of years when it has 
increased its givings to the Federation. We do not think in 
restricted terms, but in ever enlarging terms. 

This is one of the great political problems of the future. We 
are learning slowly to think in terms of all sections of the 
community, to envisage social justice, but we have scarcely begun 
to do it in international terms. Are America and Britain for 
example prepared not only to give all their own citizens a better 
chance but to give the unknown citizens of other countries a 
better chance, even, if necessary, at the expense of their own? It 
will depend very largely on public opinion in these countries, and 
many nations, not least in Africa and Asia are watching them 
today. 


The Federation goes into action 


3) It is easy to anticipate that as a World’s Student Christian 
Federation we shall find it very hard to find a large area of 
agreement on social and political questions in a post-war world. 
An article by Professor Van Dusen in The Student World, Third 
Quarter, 1942, showed how many issues are not actually being 
faced in the present struggle. Our first meetings will reveal the 
issues on which we have made up our minds apart from one 
another, during the period of separation. Discussion in The 
Student World may perhaps decrease the area of disagreement, 
and strengthen our thinking in common. But can we see now 
how as a Federation we can turn our unity to gain as a socially 
and politically responsible community, and not just accept an 
unhealthy silence as the price of not falling apart. 
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It would be foolish to say too much about an unpredictable 
future, but some present facts are of importance. We have surely 
ceased to base our hopes for a better world order on any 
philosophical attitude to war. We are all tired of our individual 
shades of pacifism, though they have led some to fight, and some 
to refuse. They do not seem very significant, rather an academic 
luxury, against the background of the world’s struggle. We shall 
not pretend to banish strife with a word. 

. There is a notable reluctance amongst us to draw up “blue- 
prints” of the future. Certain elements we are seeing to be of 
tremendous importance in any order, and we are trying in this 
process of common study to clarify them. More than that we 
must be prepared to play our part in any new and sounder 
international framework. But we are very unlikely to want as a 
Federation to back any particular plan of the experts, even if it 
be disarmament again. We have grown more cautious than ever 
of identifying any particular human scheme with the Kingdom 
of God. We shall not pretend to solve the world’s ills with a 
political plan. 

Where then shall we primarily as a Federation show our 
sense of social and political responsibility? I believe we are 
already answering that question. Our discovery that it is people 
who matter and not empires, nor national pride, nor ideologies, 
has led us to help one another as people. The student relief work 
in the Far East, in Europe, and now spreading throughout the 
world is a spontaneous work of charity in fellowship. The charity 
has been learnt from Christ, and the fellowship from living in 
His Church. That is why the W.S.C.F. is involved in this work, 
and cannot contract out of it. One of the major social and 
international responsibilities is to see that the contribution of 
university life to the world continues. 

But now we have begun to think more critically of the nature 
of that contribution, and we want to do all we can to ensure 
its being constructive. Here we dare not use the totalitarian 
method of selecting those whom we will help on the basis of their 
opinion. We must be honest in our acceptance of need as the 
basis of assistance, and willingness to help as the basis of giving. 
But we must also see to it that in this university world, which 
the war has so deeply affected, and in so many countries has 
shattered, there shall be light and not darkness for mankind. 

We have marvelled at the strength of courageous Christian 
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witness in wartime, but such witness will be as necessary, and 
perhaps more difficult, in days of peace. To recall to men’s minds 
that this is God’s world in times when His judgments are not 
so clearly seen; to persuade men of the reality of forgiveness 
as they themselves forgive, when they have grown embittered, 
or cynical, or over-optimistic again; and above all to remain 
ourselves a community in which His Spirit is manifest—these 
are the essential functions of any Christian group. To secure 
their presence in the university world in the years that lie ahead 
will mean a far greater determination to make the Federation 
count as a Christian force than we have ever shown before. It 
will need foresight and prayer and giving; it will need faith and 
imagination in relation to one another; but there is no doubt 
that it is our primary responsibility for the future. All our ideas 
about society and order are a waste of time, unless we build up 
the kind of groups which will show evidence of “that transforma- 
tion of Christianity, or renewal of its primitive spirit, which itself 
would amount to a revolution”, 
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The Function of a Christian.in the World* 
W. A. VIssER ’t HooFrtT 


Homer expresses the human ideal in these words: “Always 
to be first and never less than his fellow.” And the whole Greek 
tradition with which our civilisation is impregnated, echoes this 
fundamental assertion. Does not man’s dignity lie in his liberty, 
his independence, his autonomy? The slave is not fully human. 
For the perfect man, according to the formula of the Stoics, is 
“a king and a lord’. We may talk of the service of the State, 
even of the service of God, but it must always be understood 
that these services are rendered by free men. For in this the 
State and God are regarded as realities which are but the 
emanation of the will of men and which do not in any way lessen 
their initiative. In serving them man is merely serving what 
he has freely chosen. 

The Greeks gave us in these formulas the clear expression 
of the ideal of which in every age men with awakened minds 
have been more or less conscious. The great revolutions of 
history, whether democratic or authoritarian, individualist or 
collective, lave all been revolts in the name of the autonomy of 
man against some slavery or another, in which man saw the 
denial of the very direction of his life as a free man. 

We should be wrong to decry this conception of the dignity 
of man. If a man, or a nation, does not feel this thirst for 
independence and this need to be and to remain master of his 
own destiny, it is because he has not yet attained to, or has 
lost, his full humanity. The slave is, according to Aristotle, 
“a living machine”, as the machine is “a slave without life’. 
Man cannot accept such a situation without losing the right to 
consider himself a human being in the true sense of the word. 


As he that serveth 


It is to these men, who will not serve, who are obsessed by 
their own freedom, that the extraordinary message is addressed 
that God wishes to serve them. The Eternal God is ready so to 


*This article is a translation from the French of the notes of an address. 
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humble Himself that He becomes the servant of men, and even 
more than a servant: a doulos—slave (Phil. 2: 7). 

What can this mean? Does it mean that God wishes to 
confirm man in his thirst for autonomy? That God accepts the 
inevitable and decides that, since man will not be governed, there 
is no other way than for Himself to serve man? 

No. God reveals to man that he is mistaken in thinking he 
can live without serving. This boasted autonomy does not exist. 
For man can never dominate the cosmic forces on which his 
power depends. The great question is not to know whether man 
will serve or not, but whether he will, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, serve the powers of evil. No man can have two masters, 
and no man can be without a master. 

But man is stubborn. He will not believe that the service of 
God is not a degrading bondage. So God says to him: You think 
yourself too great and too important to serve. You defend your 
freedom like a fortress. You do not see that in refusing to serve 
me you throw yourself into the hands of the Enemy. That is 
why I must take you by surprise.. 1 am going to serve you. I 
will come among you as a servant. When you see God serving 
His creatures, you will no longer be able to say that service is 
unworthy of man. 

And God sends His Son to live in the midst of men “as he 
that serveth” (Luke 22: 27). He comes to wash the disciples’ 
feet. And finally He gives the supreme service in laying down 
His life for men. 

But it is not easy to disarm men. They are afraid to accept 
service because they suspect that in being served they will be 
themselves obliged to serve. The disciples will not allow their 
feet to be washed. But the answer is categorical: “If I wash 
thee not, thou hast no part with me.” (John 13: 8). The man 
who is not ready to undergo this operation which cures him of 
his obsession by self does indeed remain free—to become the 
slave of sin. The man who accepts the great service offered by 
God will become the slave of God—a bondage that will make 


him free. 


For Christ's sake 


The man who accepts this immense service which God does 
him in Jesus Christ must serve his fellows. “If I then, your Lord 
and Master, have washed your feet; ye also ought to wash one 
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another’s feet.” (John 13: 14). If the Creator of heaven and 
earth serves His creatures, how shall we still refuse to serve? 
Our service will then be an act of recognition (reconnaissance). 
First we shall show our recognition of (gratitude for) the 
condescension of God in serving our brothers. We shall be their 
“servants for Jesus’ sake” (literally “slaves through Jesus’”— 
2 Cor. 4: 5). We shall show that we are really drawn into the 
great outgoing of divine help which seeks to embrace all men. 

And we shall recognise Jesus Christ in our neighbour. We 
shall believe His word: “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one 
of the least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 
(Matt. 25: 40). 

For as Calvin said: “God offers Himself to us in men who 
bear His image.”’ And “if we say that we are in no way bound 
to Him, the Lord tells us that He puts him (our neighbour) in 
His place, in order that we may make acknowledgment to the 
one who is beside us for the benefits which He has bestowed 
upon us.” The question which faces us in meeting our neighbour, 
in his claim on our help, his need of consolation, and his desire 
to be rid of his solitude, are so many invitations addressed to us 
by Jesus Christ. 

To serve for Christ’s sake is thus entirely different from 
serving through cowardice and by constraint. This is no matter 
of “pleasing men’ but of “doing the will of God from the heart, 
as servants of Christ”. (Eph. 6: 6). Such service is not the 
opposite of what the natural man means by freedom and 
independence. It is the transposition of all human relations to 
another plane on which freedom takes on a deeper meaning. Man 
as servant of God and servant of men for the love of God can 
no longer lose his freedom. It is precisely because he is the slave 
of God and that he serves his brothers in God that he is free 
among his fellows. 


Service in the Church 


The Christian is called in the first instance to serve in the 
Church. “Let us do good unto all men, especially unto them who 
are of the household of faith” (literally, “to the members of the 
family of faith’—Gal. 6: 10). Does this mean that the Church 
is a society formed to make life easier for its members? No, it 
means that the Church is the new community, a really new 
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community in comparison with the communities of this world. 
In the Church and by the Church Christ performs His work of 
re-creation. It must be the living witness of what a community | 
can be when its members while “desiring to be great, are the 
servants of all”. If we do not learn to serve in the Church where 
so much is done consciously “for the sake of Jesus Christ”, how 
shall we learn to serve in the world where Jesus Christ is hidden? 

“As every man hath received the gift, even so minister the 
same one to another, as good stewards of the manifold grace 
of God.” (I Peter 4: 10). So we must give all that we have 
received. Even though it be no more than perseverance in public 
worship which does not interest us. To serve the Church is to be 
the Church, to give one’s all that the Church may be a living 
body, may grow towards Him who is the Head. 

By the great struggles of our day the Church is called to 
become the Church once more. The only adequate response to 
the great disasters of the present hour is the “edification” of the 
Church. By edification I do not mean we should be content with 
inner feelings, but rather that we should build, on the foundation 
stone which has been laid for all time, the city on the mountain, 
which shall be seen by all as the chief sign of God’s activity in 
the world. It is the great privilege of the S.C.M., and particularly 
of its graduate or gone-down members, to act as shock troops 
in this struggle for the renewal of the Church. In the serious 
conflicts which have already taken place in certain countries it 
is they who have been called to do the work of pioneers and meet 
the first attack. Let us then be worthy to suffer for the name of 
Jesus. We shall be worthy if we can overcome our fear of the 
Cross. 


Service in the World 


We are not called to serve the world. Far otherwise: we are 
forbidden to conform to the world. But we are called to serve 
God in the world. So we shall not serve the world as it would 
like to be served, We shall serve it according to God’s command. 

Service in the world is not outside Jesus Christ. For “all 
things were created by Him and for (literally ‘towards’) Him” 
(Col. 1: 16). Serving in the world will mean sharing in His 
cosmic task, by which the world is directed towards the (final) 
Great Judgment and the final salvation. 
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It is in this sense that we can talk about Christian vocation 
in the world. The Reformers were right in teaching that all 
Christian activity and not only that which has a specifically 
“religious” aim, must be considered as the exercise of the 
Christian calling. But we must take this word in its original 
“meaning and look back to the voice which called. Our calling or 
vocation is not simply the work which seems to be most in 
accordance with our natural gifts. It is rather the concrete 
application of the fundamental calling which is ours as members 
of the Church, the community of those who are called. Our 
particular calling may even be in conflict with our natural gifts. 
Or it may make use of them. The essential thing is that the 
service we render in the world should not be detached from the 
service we render to God. The Christian calling is characterised 
by a certain asceticism. It does not look on the world as its prey. 
It witnesses to the reality of the other world which is promised 
to us, and in the light of which this world seems to be as it were 
a provisional and fallen world. The Christian lives in it as a 
stranger. But he is a stranger who does not leave the world, who 
rather takes his place in it to attack it from within. For that is 
where, for the moment, the great conflict must take place. 


Collaboration without illusions 


That is why Christians can never collaborate without reserve 
in the enterprises of this world. They do collaborate in many 
ways, but their collaboration always has its limits. It will never 
pass beyond the domain of immediate realisation. It will never 
become an “ideological” collaboration which sets revealed truth 
on the same plane as human truths. It must never pass beyond 
the conviction that whatever is undertaken by man on a purely 
human basis, in the social or moral domain, in the domain of 
science or education, cannot have a true substance and a true 
continuance. Such ad hoc collaboration has its own meaning. It 
stands for our effort to share in the building of dykes, which 
may for some given period prevent the destructive flooding in 
of evil, but it cannot take the place of the true service which 
alone saved the world from total destruction. It can from time 
to time make its witness by means of action, but it cannot 
substitute for such witness the word which creates faith. We 
must collaborate with anything in the world which is keeping it 
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from being overwhelmed, by anarchy and barbarism, and which 
is seeking to establish the signs of God’s justice. But we must 
do this without illusions. The only true change for which we 
can hope must be brought by the Holy Spirit and will announce 
the complete renewal of heaven and of earth. 

- So it is that the Christian’s service in his profession must 
have the character of constant tension. On the one hand he must 
be Christian in his profession. He cannot be a Christian and a 
doctor, a Christian and a teacher: he must be a Christian doctor 
or teacher. On the other hand he will never succeed in creating 
a synthesis between the demands of his service to God and those 
of his professional service in the world. In the world he is not 
a free agent: he is bound by the structure of society and of his 
profession. The decisive question is not whether he will be 
content with the solution of least resistance or whether he is 
ready to find the narrow way of decisions made before God. 
Caught as he is in the machinery of the world, he cannot act 
in the world as he acts (or as he knows he ought to act) in the 
Church. But that does not exempt him from choosing between 
obedience and disobedience. For there is a world of difference 
between the compromise which is the result of a real struggle, 
the effort to base one’s thinking on the Bible, a prayer for light, 
and that other compromise which is the result of cowardice and 
laziness. 


Discerning spirits 


The chief reason why the service of Christians in the world 
today remains so poor is that they are afraid of that inner 
struggle, and have rather manufactured a doctrine that service 
in the world must follow the laws of the world. The result of 
this attitude is a Christian schizophrenia, a dualism between our 
faith and our work. We shall not get free of this until we make 
an effort to listen to the message of the Sovereignty of Christ 
over the whole of life, to conquer our guilty individualism, and 
to seek together in the Church (and for the Church in our 
Federation) what the attitude of the Christian must be in every 
profession. 

We must learn to “discern spirits’. We must make a 
Christian criticism of every science, every profession. We must 
study their preoccupations in the light of the Gospel. We must 
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find out where the great spiritual and moral temptations lie, at 
what points the Christian is in danger of treachery, to what 
points he should direct his thought and action. 

The service which Christians can perform in the world is to 
protect the world from itself. They know the secret of God’s 
plan. They are guilty if they do not draw thence the necessary 
conclusions. 


cand 
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Power and Co-operation in World 
Organisation 


AN OPEN LETTER FROM NORMAN MACKENZIE 


Dear Robert: 


I have read The Student World, Third Quarter, 1942,* with 
a great deal of interest. The general subject with which it deals, 
the world crisis, the post-war world, and the responsibility of 
Christians in respect of them is of the utmost importance. But 
I find it increasingly difficult to talk or write about these matters 
because of the terrible urgency of the immediate task, the war, 
and uncertainty as to the shape of things to come. I fully agree 
with William Paton that “it is right and necessary to say that 
Christian civilisation is at stake in this war, and that the practical 
prospects of building up in the world an order of life at all 
compatible with Christian principles depends in part on the defeat 
of the Axis powers’. 

I agree too with C. S. Tsai that “a programme for the future 
can stand the test of time only when it is shaped and reshaped 
on the basis of grim reality. No one who is not taking an active 
part in the great struggle against the evil of aggression and 
exploitation today is qualified to talk about lasting peace in the 
future.”’ I like, too, his point that the real issue is “whether the 
war is what it purports to be? Whether it is conducted to further 
the cause of justice . . . and liberty for all peoples?” and his 
further tests of our position, “Is this war really waged against 
aggression and exploitation? Is this a peoples’ war? Is it a war 
between the forces for and against freedom and liberty?” 

I feel that these questions of Tsai’s reduce Mr. Van Dusen’s 
first four great conflicts in the life of mankind to one. For “the 
struggle between imperial might and the rising strength of 
backward and subject peoples—between the white and the non- 
white races—between nationalism and universalism—between 
traditionalist capitalist enterprise and a rising socialist economy” 
are all part of the same struggle which is constant in life and 
throughout history. It is the struggle of individual human beings 
for advantages and opportunities. Inevitably this tends to 


*Additional copies of this issue Thinking Ahead as Christians may still 
be obtained for 1/- or 25c. 
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threaten or endanger (or seems to) the privileges, possessions 
and interests of others. The result is that in every nation, society 
and community there is this conflict, and the real test of our 
position or attitude, is whether we are more interested in keeping 
or increasing what we have, or in trying to make advantages and 
opportunities available to every human being, regardless of race, 
colour or class. . 

This explains Van Dusen’s paradox which, as he rightly 
states, confronts the United Nations. For we, as members and 
citizens of these nations, are not unanimous in our desire and 
determination about our fellowmen. Many of us are thoroughly 
selfish and are concerned mainly, if not altogether, with the 
safety of our own skins and possessions. But despite this I 
believe it is true that we, and the cause we fight for, are more 
likely to improve the lot of individual human beings everywhere, 
and to increase their chances of achieving a good life than are 
the Axis powers. 


How to achieve human welfare 


There is a further explanation of this paradox in that there 
is a continuing conflict in society not only over human rights and 
privileges, but also about how best they can be achieved and 
protected. Many men of good will are firmly persuaded that the 
system or method they know and believe in is the one best suited 
to achieving the welfare of humanity, and any objective student 
must admit that there are persuasive arguments advanced in 
support of all of these methods or systems. Our problem then 
is not only the moral one of accepting as our goal the welfare 
of humanity,—that is the welfare of every man, woman and 
child everywhere in terms of opportunities, advantages and 
privileges,—but the possibly more difficult one of agreeing or 
deciding upon the ways and means of achieving this. Personally, 
I have no difficulty in concluding that every Christian should 
desire and work for a world in which everyone, of every race, 
colour, class and creed has all of the essentials of a good life. I 
believe we might even agree upon what these essentials are, 
though this would not be easy. But I cannot suggest ways and 
means of achieving this, that I am certain would be one hundred 
per cent. satisfactory, and even if I could, there would still 
remain the much more difficult task of getting my plan or 
procedure generally accepted and made effective. 
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Our task then as Christians is that of getting general accept- 
ance of the principle—which I believe to be Christian—that the 
test of our actions as individuals and as groups is their effect 
upon human welfare. If the effect seems likely to be good, then 
the action should be supported, if evil it should be resisted. This 
test will have to be examined not only in terms of its short term 
results and effects upon a single individual or a limited group 
of individuals, but upon all individuals both now and inthe 
future. I readily admit that this is a very difficult test to apply, 
but I believe it should be the basic test for the conduct of human 
affairs. 


The place of human effort 


I have said nothing, nor do I propose to say anything, 
about the theological and religious views which I hear and see 
expressed and which to me suggest the belief or conclusion that 
human efforts, particularly if these efforts be founded on human 
reason, are foredoomed to failure and futility. I may be doing 
Mr. John Shepheard an injustice but I seem to detect this point 
of view in his interesting article on The Church as the New Order 
particularly in his concluding paragraphs where he states that 
“The breakdown of rationality is, if properly used, our oppor- 
tunity. In it lies the demonstration of man’s inability to order 
his affairs with success. That partial freedom from the laws of 
cause and effect which was man’s strength and distinction, but 
which, having harnessed it to his own glorification, he has made 
his greatest weakness now becomes the vehicle for hope as God 
uses it as a demonstration of man’s inadequacy.” 

I refrain from discussing this point both for reasons of space 
and because of the sense of my own inadequacy in dealing with 
theological questions. But I cannot help feeling that if we human 
beings are influenced, directed or guided by a Divine force, God 
or Providence, I see no reason for assuming that the human mind 
is necessarily different from or lower than other agencies or 
instruments that may be used to influence, guide or assist us. 


Ways and means of advance 


I do want to say something however about certain material 
ends that must be striven after if human welfare is a worth-while 
goal, and about the ways and means that may advance us towards 
that goal. Among these must be listed adequate food, clothing, 
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shelter, health services, and education. There are others, but 
these will serve, and I believe that most of us, will agree that 
these at least are essential to human welfare. The next problem 
is how to achieve them for everyone? This I cannot answer or 
solve but I can suggest that adequate physical resources (food 
and raw materials) plus full employment, efficient organisation 
and the absence of violence or the threat of violence will help 
in the achieving of them. 

These in turn are all interrelated, in that all must be achieved 
or operative if the desired results are to be attained. But the 
last two, efficient organisation and the control of violence, seem 
to be proper topics for further investigation by anyone interested 
in political responsibility—the theme out of which these discus- 
sions grew—-so I shall comment upon them briefly. 


The control of violence 


The absence of violence, or its control, is but another way of 
defining peace, and I believe that this must be set as one of our 
objectives, for given peace we can go on with some assurance 
to deal with our other problems. Without peace, as we know to 
our sorrow, the whole structure of our civilisation is endangered 
and constructive efforts and achievements may be completely 
halted. 

Peace, or the control of violence, is a matter of both order 
and contentment; without the consent or contented condition 
of citizens it is difficult to prevent permanently disorder and 
violence. But even where there is a large measure of content- 
ment, control and regulation are necessary if order is to be 
maintained and violence prevented. Within the state we have 
achieved some degree of order and security by a mixture of 
consent, contentment and control. Some citizens are satisfied 
with things as they are; others consent to them because they 
believe this is preferable to resorting to violence, and they seek 
change, if they desire it, by non-violent means. Still others 
submit to order because of the threat of penalties imposed if they 
refuse. All this is achieved, in every instance, by some degree 
of organisation and regulation, and while it is far from perfect 
even municipally, in that violence, in the form of anti-social 
actions, or group rebellions do occur from time to time, it is a 
vast improvement on the anarchy which is the alternative to it. 
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Power and co-operation 


It would seem then that one of the lessons to be drawn from 
our human experience is that peace, or the control of violence, 
depends in part upon regulation and organisation and that, if 
we expect to achieve it internationally, we must organise a 
society of nations and regulate the conduct of its members. This 
can be done through the exercise of power, or through the 
effective co-operation of nations, or by a combination of both. 
Power may theoretically be exercised by one state or group of 
states, and, if Japan or Germany were to win this war, world 
order of a kind might be enforced by them. But order is more 
easily maintained when there is a measure of agreement or 
voluntary consent, and so an international society that is based 
on a mixture of power and co-operation seems less difficult to 
achieve and operate than one based. on power alone. That is 
why the future of the United Nations, and of the methods they 
believe in seems more encouraging than those of our enemies. 

From what I have just written you will gather that I expect 
the post-war world to be one organised and regulated, in so far 
as it is organised and regulated, through a combination of power 
and co-operation. Personally I ‘believe that the less power and 
the more co-operation the better for all concerned. But the 
experience of the last twenty-five years has shown us the 
tremendous importance of power, and most of us are now 
‘convinced that order, regulation and control must be based, in 
the early stages at least, on power; and even in a mature society, 
it seems that power must always be somewhere in the back- 
ground, if order is to be maintained. 


The problem of world organisation 


With all this in mind I would now like to look at the practical 
problem of world organisation in a post-war world. First I 
would like to sound a note of caution about what we can hope 
to achieve. Neither the wit of man nor the intervention of a 
Divine Providence have provided us with any utopias in all of 
the millennia of the past and there is little prospect that they will 
do so in our day and generation. The most and the best that 
we can expect, or even hope for, is some slight improvement 
upon what we have known. 

The United Nations, which we hope and expect will win this 
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war, are composed of four great nations or combinations: the 
British Commonwealth, China, the United States, the Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics, and a number of smaller powers. 
Even the most optimistic among us must admit that the first 
four have little in common save a desire to defeat their enemies, 
and to survive, though it is probable too that all four in a general 
vague way desire the welfare of humanity in the order of 
themselves, their friends and neighbours, their own countrymen, 
their own class and the rest of humanity. 


An expanding alliance 


These two interests, security and human welfare, seem to be 
all we have to build upon, but they may do as a beginning, 
particularly as all of the United Nations are desperately con- 
cerned about security. To achieve this they are likely to strive 
after a military alliance or organisation and inevitably power 
tends to determine influence and precedence in any such situation. 
Modern power is compounded of military strength, industrial 
and economic resources and trained man power. While com- 
parisons are invidious, it is clear that the United States and the 
British Commonwealth not only have more in common than any 
of the others but control great power as well. I would expect 
therefore that, if anything of a permanent nature does survive 
the war effort of the United Nations, the United States and the 
British Commonwealth will have a major influence in deter- 
mining its nature and effectiveness. But international alliances 
are always uneasy and unstable and I feel and have felt in the 
past that tensions are eased and co-operation is less difficult if 
the base of the alliance is a wide one and the membership 
numerous. 

The immediate post-war organisation which I envisage 
therefore is one in which security is provided by two or more 
of the four great powers mentioned above, supported, I would 
hope, by all members of the United Nations. Organisation and 
regulation based on this security might be achieved through the 
co-operation of all of the United Nations, and such others as 
might be interested in joining them. Universality is desirable 
but -it must wait for a later period. These then are the stages in 
post-war development: first, security and order based on the 
military and economic power of certain of the great powers; 
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then, a measure of organisation and regulation depending on this 
power base but made effective through co-operation; and finally, 
universality operating by means of this same combination of 
power and co-operation. I am assuming throughout that one of 
the objectives of this group of Nations is and continues to be 
general human welfare. 


Christian political responsibility 


Now what of the Christian and his responsibility in respect 
of all of this? Unfortunately for him there is no simple choice 
between good and evil. Human beings and human affairs are 
a mixture of both and the task of the Christian is that of selecting 
and supporting the better or the less evil of the alternatives 
confronting him. If he believes that the cause of the United 
Nations is a better one than that of the Axis then he should 
support it, for he will find no other, while to stand aside as an 
observer is to assume the role of parasite or traitor to his fellows. 


Nor is it enough to plan now for an unknown future and 
to decide to devote all one’s efforts to carrying out those plans 
in the future when the war is won. For one thing is certain: 
the future is being forged now and its shape and effectiveness 
are being determined by the policies and actions of our govern- 
ments and peoples today. But it is the duty of every Christian 
to try to decide for himself what is wise and right in the 
circumstances and. to try to persuade governments and officials 
to pursue these policies. The test of wise and right, as I stated 

earlier is whether it is beneficial to humanity or the reverse. If 
ii is then Christians should support it and support governments 
and parties that are trying to give effect to it. If it is not then 
they should oppose it and oppose those who favour it. This leaves 
the decision as to what is beneficial and the further decision as 
to how best to give effect to it to the individual, but I believe 
this decision to be one of the duties and privileges of human 
beings and certainly those who profess themselves Christians 
should be in a favoured position in respect of making such 
decisions. 

Yours sincerely, 

NorMAN MACKENZIE. 
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A Student Interned in Europe 
HERBERT JEHLE 


It was only when I came into contact with people who were 
closely related with the Ecumenical Movement that I properly 
realised that Christianity is not only vital in some spots in 
Germany, but that it is flourishing in other parts of the world. 
Having formerly been an engineer absorbed in my work, my 
knowledge of these matters was not profound anyhow; but there 
were other more fundamental causes which made such an absurd 
attitude possible, an attitude which was quite common. Lacking 
true love of God and of my neighbor, I was not able to put myself 
into the place of another person, and so could not understand 
foreign people very well. It is only true charity which enables 
one to develop this ability. There was still another reason for 
this attitude for most of us: the serious lack of contact between 
Christian people of different nationalities in Europe. Business 
men would travel mostly for the purpose of business, and their 
friendship across frontiers held only so far and so long as their 
fatherland permitted. What a sharp contrast to the experience 
of fellow Christians across national boundaries,—for they know 
what it is that holds them together. This has been especially 
true of theological students. They have made the Christian 
Church Universal a living reality. A large scale exchange 
of graduate theological and other Christian students with 
foreign countries, covering a period of one year during their 
studies, would be a most effective step towards bringing about 
reconciliation. 


Why I left Germany 


Through ecumenical conferences and personal relationships, 
I have enjoyed the friendship of people from many countries for 
several years. In sharp contrast stand out the days when the 
Nazis kindly invited me to help build their bombers. As I found 
this would have been too strange a present to give my friends 
abroad, I did not agree. They were frightened and upset about 
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a young person “teaching them morals” (that was certainly not 
my idea to become a moralist). Thus the situation became tense. 
Moreover, after having been exposed to propaganda for years, 
I simply couldn’t bear to hear it any more. I therefore lacked 
that calmness and spirit of kindness which a true Christian should 
have even towards those who are convinced of their absolute 
righteousness and who always try to persuade others, and are 
not shy to apply any sort of means to enforce their own will. It 
was perhaps not so discouraging seeing the Nazis overthrow 
everything inside Germany, but the worst aspect was to see some 
Churches going astray,—representing a mixture of everything 
which did not fit together, and made even worse through their 
desire for publicity. “If salt become insipid, what can make it 
salt again? After that it is fit for nothing, fit only to be flung 
outside and trodden under foot.” To stand against such evil— 
courage, sacrifice, humility and faith are not enough. Behind all 
this must be true Love. I failed to love, and thus did not properly 
overcome those who persecuted us. So it was better for me to 
leave Germany. I think of those of our fellow Christians who 
have stayed in their home countries, who are ready to stand firm 
to the bitter end, people who truly followed Christ on the way 
to the Cross,—and these I ask you to remember in prayer. 

We must take the existence of evil in the world seriously. 
We cannot hope to abolish evil only by establishing a good 
political international organisation, expecting that it will set 
everything right; this is not enough. Christ showed that only 
by Divine Love can evil be conquered, and even then only at 
the price of the Cross. We cannot follow His way unless we, 
too, are prepared to meet that same shameful price. Instead of 
getting tied up in more or less secular political hopes, our 
Churches should, therefore, rather concentrate on the realisation 
of the One Universal Church, and thus contribute in a really 
constructive way to help mankind out of his suffering. We must 
know our sister churches, and have friends in them. Our hope 
is that a nucleus of convinced Christians in and around the 
Ecumenical Movement will grow more and more, and will be 
found stronger in faith, clearer in mind and radiant in love, 
widening and deepening the fellowship and brotherhood of 
Christians. They must show the way through the darkness. They 
must bring the light, as St. Francis brought it to his world, even 
though they appear strange to the rest of the world. 
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Voluntary and Compulsory Travels 


Both before and after my emigration I was privileged to 
attend several of the ecumenical conferences in Switzerland, 
Holland, Oxford, and finally at Amsterdam. This was a wonder- 
ful experience,—not only to learn to know Christians from other 
countries (this is one of the greatest assets of any ecumenical 
gathering) and many people particularly from the younger 
churches, but to see and to feel actually that we are all God’s 
children, and that this brotherhood is stronger than everything 
else. It was startling to find that it was easy to understand a 
fellow Christian from the other side of the world, and through 
him to come to understand better one’s own problems at home. 
Nobody who attended the World Conference of Christian Youth 
at Amsterdam will ever forget their experiences there, bringing 
together as it did so many nationalities just four weeks before 
the war broke out in the summer of 1939. We have one striking 
experience; the friendship between us has not suffered since then 
through the war, but it has become stronger and has been 
deepened by the tribulations the war has brought upon us. 


Right after Amsterdam my unexpected travels began! It 
was a great joy for me to work at an English and a Belgian 
University. I feel deeply indebted to my friends and colleagues 
who helped me out and who have given me the opportunity to 
do research work in science, in which I have always enjoyed 
studying the marvels of God’s creation. In particular I shall not 
forget the generous and friendly hospitality I enjoyed in Belgium 
in spite of the Belgians having been innocent victims of invasion 
at the hands of the country from which I came. 


“Join the Jews and see the world,” said a London Travel 
Bureau as an invitation to adventurous people to find out what 
the world really looks like. For many years I shared their misery 
and sorrow, and enjoyed their friendship. When the Nazis 
invaded Belgium in May of 1940 everyone who had come from 
any of the Central European countries was interned and sent to 
Southern France. This included a few fifth columnists and some 
German citizens, who returned to Germany after the armistice 
with France. There were many thousand refugees—mostly 
Jewish or Christians of Jewish descent, including some religious 
and political refugees. Obviously I was glad not to have 
been automatically repatriated through the Nazi invasion into 
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Belgium. But I thought it not the right thing to run away from 
the Gestapo when they were making their investigation in 
unoccupied France. In a sort of trial they first tried to threaten 
me, and then were interested in-all the motives for my not being 
a Nazi. At that time however they felt so strong and victorious 
that they were not busy arresting lost sheep or shooting them. 


W hat internment means 


_A description of life in an internment camp’ is not pleasant 
reading, but tells of the lives of many thousands who are still 
there, particularly those who are deported into Poland. The best 
way to explain what camp life is like, is to tell of a typical day’s 
schedule. The day really began at eleven in the morning, for 
at that time the bread was distributed—eight ounces a day for 
each person. There followed immediately the customary time 
when it was possible to wash, because at the noon hour the water 
was turned on. This doesn’t mean that everyone did wash, for 
the temperature corresponded to the cold Pyrenees, which was 
discouraging to many! By lunch time, the bread was mostly 
gone and everyone was hungry again. Then came lunch. It 
consisted of a pint of hot water called soup. Over a period of 
several months the average number of peas in this pint was about 
half a dozen. One of the camp songs was the story of the lonely 
pea. The ballad began with the meeting of an internee with his 
wife. They dined together one day and from the bottom of the 
pint of soup came the plaint of the lonely pea, “You at least 
are a happy couple, but I—I am alone.’’ For supper the same 
soup and lonely pea appeared again. 

Because of the intense cold, people inside the barracks agreed 
to leave the door closed. Since there were no windows, the 
result was there was no light, so that any kind of activity was 
about impossible. Early in the afternoon there was usually a 
feeble attempt to make the barracks look a little cleaner and 
neater. If there were any sunshine some made the effort. to get 
outside, but this was a rare event, and there was not much 
warmth in the pale rays which touched the outside of the 
barracks. Going outside was made difficult by the great piles of 
muck and evil smelling dirt outside the “buildings”. Only if 


1Cf. the fine article of Tracy Strong in The Student World, Second 
Quarter, 1942. 
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the soil were frozen solid was it safe to venture out. Shoes would 
be lost and assistance would be needed from others to help 
extract a person who had become mired in the pile. When 
anyone fell, as frequently happened, they would have to wait 
until the next time the water was running to get clean again. 
Clothing was so short that for many the only possible method 
was dry cleaning. Dostoyevsky once remarked that onlookers 
went back home with that strange inner feeling of satisfaction . 
which may be observed in the presence of a sudden accident, even 
in those nearest and dearest to the victim, from which no living 
man is exempt, even in spite of the sincerest sympathy and 
compassion.—Though in this instance there was an element of 
the comic! 


The horrors of camp life 


No picture of camp life would be complete without a little 
study of zoology. Rats and mice found so little to live on that 
it was easier to get rid of them, but in the summer time with 
the straw to lie on, came the fleas. Police action amounting to 
some four hours a day was a minimum if there was to be any 
hope of reducing the ratio to some dozen per person, but still 
these were molesting. Combined with the lack of food, people 
were reduced to a state of apathy and despondency, and all loss 
of energy to improve themselves. More serious, however, were 
the resulting infections of feet with abscesses which it would 
take many months to heal. Disinfection was out of the question - 
because there was not enough wood with which to boil water 
for purposes of laundry. That would have been the only means 
to protect against lice which came in winter. There were also 
many kinds of epidemics, including typhoid and dysentery, It 
was quite customary for as many as a third of the internees 
to be lying inert all day and night on the same spot. In order 
to get any protection from the extreme cold it would be necessary 
to have many garments or blankets for covering. In addition 
there were the psychological problems which made it so difficult 
to keep any semblance of a Christian attitude. Living so closely 
with others, the disturbances and petty behaviour of a few 
undesirable individuals became nerve-wracking to an extreme. I. 
tended often to become an impatient watch-dog against those, 
and therefore I feel unworthy of the kindness and real friendship 
I enjoyed all that time from my dear fellow-internees, 
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In the evenings there was a faint reminder of civilised life, 
because at that time there were a few electric lights. This was 
really the only way by which it was possible to tell it was the 
twentieth century. 

All of this was hard for the younger generation, but they 
could bear it more easily than the older generation. The age of 
the latter varied from fifty to even as old as a hundred years. 
Most of them had been deported from Central Europe without 
being allowed to take anything with them in the way of posses- 
sions. Literally thousands of them died the first winter. The 
proportion of those dying in the camp was about 20%. It would 
have been higher than 50% but for the special care for them by 
the relief organisations, and the generous help of individuals. 

From this description it may be understood that any serious 
scientific studies were quite out of the question. There was, 
however, a Science Club which met once a week and provided 
for the scientists in the camp a pleasant distraction from the 
routine of everyday life. 


The Work of Relief Organisations 


Never will I forget what it meant when American, French 
and Swiss friends who did the relief work came to the camp to 
live and made our cause theirs, with all the hardships and suffer- 
ings involved.” It was a special cause for rejoicing when one of 
the Amsterdam chairmen came to help us. Only to those who 
have experienced the sensation of having been completely for- 
gotten or isolated can be made clear the sensation of being remem- 
bered and thought of by friends. Especially is this true for those 
who have neither friends nor relatives in the United States, 
Switzerland or France. 

Into the routine of the camp life came the relief organisations 
with their able and devoted leadership. It is impossible to say 
too .much for the efforts of those who initiated the relief 
program. At first there was a long period of most difficult 
negotiations with the camp authorities. Then there was the 
amazing way in which they found out who were the students 
and the ones who were in most desperate need. Then came the 
complicated negotiations with Vichy, even in one or two instances 


2They continue all these years to do this really Samaritan work. Never 
before have I seen charity like that, 
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to making known to them the very existence of some of the 
camps. Negotiations with the police authorities; amelioration of 
the sanitary conditions; negotiations with camp authorities ; 
making necessary distinctions between the criminals and the 
others; providing protection for the political refugees; all these 
services and many others made up the first months of work. 

Apart from the financial assistance to those in need, many 
were supplied with books for study and with instruments which 
were needed for artistic and scientific work. Medical students 
were provided with books which proved the greatest possible 
asset where they were having to deal with various types of 
semi-tropical and camp diseases with which they were unfamiliar. 
Chemists, lawyers, mathematicians, artists were all assisted. The 
musicians were especially grateful for the generous donations of 
musical instruments as well as many others for the gifts of large 
libraries. 


The relief program included many aspects; the marvelous 
co-ordination of the committees avoided unnecessary duplication 
of work of committees including those sending food and 
clothing; those providing for the medical equipment and sending 
parcels from Portugal; those dealing primarily with individuals; 
those setting up Foyers, working almost entirely inside the walls 
of the camps; and those helping the spiritual welfare of the 
refugees. To many organisations, both Christian and of other 
great faiths, and to the untiring work of their staff members are 
credited the lives of thousands of people. Not only the saving 
of their lives, but their transference to student centres, to hostels, 
to new work and hope and life. Unfortunately it is impossible 
to give here the names of the relief organisations, donors and 
workers, but I am very happy to have the opportunity to express 
our sincerest thanks to them. 


The true meaning of charity 


From my own personal experience I can testify to the joy 
of returning once again to a life of usefulness. I am deeply 
grateful to those friends who have made it possible for me to 
come to the United States and start over again here. But I live 
constantly with the thought of those whom I have left behind, 
who have not been able to leave Europe, and what it will mean 
to them if contributions can go regularly to them, Only so will 
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they be able to continue the struggle against starvation and 
disease. 

It is a grave question as to what lies ahead, because of the 
difficulties of the financial and food situation in France. The 
- American and French workers have negotiated the difficult 
administrative problems, but if the world-wide help which 
supports their work fails, the entire work is likely to collapse, 
and many thousands again be plunged into the greatest distress. 
For some of the destitute cases three to five dollars will support 
an individual for a month. There is no risk that the money which 
is sent would arrive at the wrong destination. Along with it goes 
the message that fellow students in other lands still care. This 
means everything. 

Through the example of the relief workers I have learned 
the true meaning of the word Charity. I learned that we are 
beggars before God and before men; that we are all poor; that 
we must all die soon. Therefore let us the more love God the 
Eternal Lord. Through the love that we receive from our fellow 
men we learn more of the love of our Father. 
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Christians in the Army 
Canada: A chaplain’s view of his job 


The Chaplaincy Service in the Canadian armed forces is, to 
use a phrase from flying training, “dual only”; that is, it has 
two branches, Protestant and Roman Catholic. Protestant 
Chaplains, in consequence, are apt to find themselves in the odd 
position of being spiritually responsible for Eastern Orthodox 
and Anglo-Catholics, and also concerned about the interests of 
the Jews. In the army a definite attempt is made, at the larger 
camps, to attain a due balance among the major denominations, 
as far as Chaplains are concerned. In the air force most of the 
stations are too small for this, and there are few with more than 
one Protestant Chaplain. There is thus a most interesting field 
of ecumenical responsibility. 


Worship 


At the station of which we are now speaking there is no 
“religious programme”. The Protestant Services are held in the 
theatre. The Chaplain happens to be a Presbyterian. A portable 
communion table and lectern have been made, and these are 
placed at the front of the theatre, on the floor, not on the stage, 
with a flag draped over the front of the stage and a cross behind 
and above it. The eleven o’clock service each Sunday morning 
is a compulsory parade, and is attended by all who are not 
required for the most essential duties. If however, men attend 
the Communion Service at eight a.m., they are excused the 
Parade Service. The Communion Service used is that of the 
Church of Scotland. Communicants kneel before the table. A 
chalice is used, instead of individual communion cups, and wafers 
rather than bread. Before each distribution of the elements the 
Chaplain quotes suitable passages of Scripture. The number of 
communicants is most encouraging, and they include members 
from all branches of the Church. .Anglo-Catholics, who are 
not numerous in Canada, have asked what is felt about non- 
communicating attendance, and it has been made clear that their 
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difficulties are understood. It has, however, been observed that 
some among them do communicate with regularity. Arrange- 
ments have been made whereby Chaplains can admit to the 
membership of communions other than the Anglican; and at 
‘the time of writing an airwoman is being prepared for first 
communion, her membership to be established in the Dutch 
Reformed Church. 


Serving the community 


A Padre has but little leisure in his office. He sits behind a 
desk, facing an open doorway and a stairway, in a building 
devoted to the social life of the men—or in some similar place. 
Visitors are of four general types. Many drop in for a friendly 
chat, about their work, homes, hopes, interests, disappointments, 
complaints and ideas. Others begin the conversation with the 
words, “I wish you would give me some advice.” Often they 
are concerned about difficulties in their work or their personal 
relationships; sometimes they merely wish for guidance as to 
courses of procedure. Others come because they are moral 
casualties, sometimes attempting to get things for themselves, 
but more often seeking help because they are in difficulties which 
baffle and defeat them. And there are those, more numerous than 
the public would expect, who are seeking spiritual teaching or 
guidance. 

A question which each Chaplain must settle is whether he 
is to concern himself first with “the pious”, or with the com- 
munity as a whole. Each approach is important, and has its place 
and value. It is the belief of the writer, however, that there is 
in the Service an unique opportunity for natural, unforced 
witness to the “more or less Christian” community; to the 
average, thoughtful, honest young men who have been brought 
up with some Christian background, who want to do right, have 
a mistrust of spiritual dishonesty, and are, in many cases, 
definitely, but not obtrusively, Christian believers, seeking to do 
the will of God, but not deceiving themselves as to their sin, 
as individuals and in society. The aim is therefore, to talk the 
general language as much as possible, and to meet men and 
women on their own plane, believing that, if one has a story to 
tell and a witness to make, it will come naturally and be gladly 
received. Results, as far as one is able to estimate them, are 
encouraging. 
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Dr. Oldham has continually reminded us that the Christian 
Faith and the Christian Life are primarily concerned with 
personal relations. In the fact that the Padre’s role in the life 
and work of the Service is entirely personal, concerned with the 
intimate matters of the individual’s life, he has his opportunity. 
His capacity to use it well will depend upon the vitality of his 
faith, the depth and flexibility of his theology, and the humility, 
humour, and kindliness of his outlook. He can only pray that 
these gifts may be his, and leave all the results where they belong, 
with God. 

A former S.C.M. Secretary. 


Switzerland: Two soldiers’ impressions 


All the world is agreed that military service offers an 
immense opportunity for evangelisation. And indeed it does 
bring us into contact with men from every kind of background, 
who belong for the most part to the periphery of the Church. 

Well, after three years of life in common we ought to recog- 
nise that nothing has happened; our companions have with only 
a few exceptions remained the same, perhaps a little more 
embittered, perhaps a little more sensible, but in every case, 
and fundamentally, as individualistic and egocentric as before. 
Perhaps they have succeeded in forming groups which appear 
very closely knit, and with a real esprit de corps, but it has some- 
times taken a very little circumstance to make them disintegrate. 


The Failure of Christians 


What have the Christians done to fight against this current 
of individualism and egoism? Instead of asserting themselves as 
true children of the God of love, servants forgetful of themselves 
and preoccupied with their comrades, messengers of the only 
word which gives life, they have hidden their Christianity: they 
have freed themselves from it as from a cumbrous garment which 
has no relation to military service, and that in order to identify 
themselves with the mass. They have not understood in their 
weakness that their true rdle should have been to dominate that 
mass, or at any rate to come out of it in order to demonstrate 
to it the way of Truth and of Life: Jesus Christ. 

When they are reminded that Christ died for all their 
comrades, even for those whose meanest side they have come to 
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know, the thought troubles them so much that they hastily push 
it aside. But what they really put aside is a total engagement in 
the service of Jesus Christ, a consecration and self-renunciation 
which terrifies them. They prefer to substitute for this responsi- 
bility a far more soothing philosophy: “They are too hardened 
to change! Besides if they did change it would be God’s business 
and not ours.’ 


When they say this they are only repeating in a new form 
the excuses Cain made to God, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” 
They forget that other saying, addressed by God to the prophet, 
_ and by him in turn to all worshippers of God: ‘Son of man, I 
have made thee a watchman unto the house of Israel: therefore 
hear the word at my mouth, and give them warning from me.” 
(Ezek. 3: 17.) ? 


A false distinction 


Why this forgetfulness? Is it not perhaps largely due to the 
clear distinction which we make between civil and military? We 
consider that we have there two separate domains with no 
relation between them. This feeling is so strong in us that the 
mere fact of putting on uniform makes of us another individual 
who reasons quite differently, acquires new habits and speaks a 
different language. Dominated by this distinction, the soldier 
sometimes goes so far as to abandon for the period of military 
service his religious principles, even his civil estate, slipping his 
Bible to the bottom of his pack, or his wedding ring to the 
bottom of his pocket. And the Christian, like the rest, is carried 
away by this current of cowardly abandonment. If he has certain 
rare moments of lucidity in which he finds himself again, these 
weak impulses are quickly choked by the prevailing atmosphere 
and by the sometimes stupefying effects of discipline. 

This Jaisser-aller, which is explained and even encouraged 
by the distinction between civil and military life, is a real danger 
which we have tried to face. Military parades are held, also 
meetings in the separate units, leaflets written specially for our 
soldiers are circulated. These efforts are good, and necessary, 
but they are inadequate because they are solutions of particular 
problems, whereas the problems of military service are caused 
by the world. The Christian must realise that military service 
presents him with nothing but a caricature, faithful if also 
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painful, of the world in which he is called upon to live in the 
knowledge that he is not of this world but must triumph over 
it by faith. 


A strong witness 


He must not cling to himself desperately in fear of founder- 
ing, nor founder in the hope of resuming the struggle on his 
next leave. He must rather learn why he has to suffer and 
persevere in the faith, his eyes fixed steadily on his Saviour 
Who lives for ever at the right hand of God. He will keep the 
better part of his free time for this communion, this worship of 
the risen Christ. He will even prefer, at certain moments, to 
ignore what surrounds him in order to withdraw into the Holy 
Presence, and then perhaps he will have the immense joy of 
seeing his comrades look at him with a new hope. They will 
now consider with envy one whom they despised at first for his 
cowardice and his weaknesses, because they feel him to be 
nourished with the bread of the strong, the word which issues 
from the mouth of God Himself. 


JEAN ZIMMERMANN, ROGER SAUTER. 
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Studies in the Fourth Gospel 
RicHarD RoBERTS 


Second Series 


THE FORERUNNER 


I 
The Synoptic John 


John the Baptist was a great man in his own right. So great 
was he that instead of being dwarfed by the reflected light of his 
greater contemporary and kinsman, he grows under it. He was one 
of those great men who rejoice in the emergence of greater men; 
and of that stock there are few at any time. Nor was John’s 
appraisal of Jesus affected by his kinship with Him. They were 
much of an age; but John was the senior, and it is not often that 
the senior bows with grace to the superiority of the junior. They 
probably knew each other before they met in public life; at least, 
they certainly knew of each other, even from childhood; and their 
mutual respect is evident at their first momentous meeting on the 
bank of the Jordan. Each recognises the greatness of the other; and 
neither his own. “Then cometh Jesus from Galilee to Jordan, unto 
John, to be baptised of him. But John forbad him, saying, I have 
need to be baptised of thee, and comest thou to me?” (Matt. 3: 
13-14.) 

From the beginning of his ministry, John appears to have 
conceived of himself as a forerunner; and in the earliest record of 
his preaching, he bids men prepare for a momentous event: “Prepare 
ye the way of the Lord, make his paths straight . . . There cometh 
one mightier than I after me, the latchet of whose shoes I am 
unworthy to stoop down and unloose. I indeed have baptised you 
with water, but he shall baptise you with holy spinit”’ (Mark 1: 3, 
7-8.) It is not clear whether at this point John had identified the 
coming “one” with his kinsman Jesus. Indeed, some time later, after 
he had been cast into prison by Herod, John sent two of his disciples 
to ask Jesus whether He was “he that should come.” (Matt. 11: 2f.) 
At his first recorded meeting with Jesus, John had divined His 
spiritual stature; but that did not necessarily identify Jesus as “he 
that should come”. Possibly the fact that Jesus had insisted upon 
being baptised by John had left upon John’s mind a doubt of His 
messianic vocation. But John’s misgivings may have been the 
products of a temporary depression, for which his incarceration was 
responsible. However, Jesus was able to send a reassuring message 
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to John, whatever the cause of his misgivings may have been. “Go 
and show John again those things which ye do hear and see. The 
blind receive their sight and the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed 
and the deaf hear, the dead are raised up and the poor have the 
Gospel preached to them. And blessed is he, whosoever shall not 
be offended in me.” (Matt. 11: 4-6.) 

What Jesus thought of John was made plain enough. When 
John’s messengers had departed, Jesus said to the remaining 
multitude: 

“What went ye to the wilderness to see? A reed shaken with 

the wind? But what went ye out for to see? A man clad in soft 

raiment? Behold, they that wear soft clothing are in kings’ 

houses. But what went ye out for to see? A prophet? Yea, I 

say unto you, and more than a prophet.” (Matt. 11: 7-9.) 

But Jesus goes on to say that though John was the subject of 
a memorable prophecy, and that no greater man than John had been 
born of woman, yet “he that is least in the kingdom of heaven is 
greater than he’. John was the climax and the end of an age and 
a tradition, and the harbinger of another and a greater. The 
kingdom of heaven had come: a new day had dawned; and men 
were already crowding into the kingdom. Moreover, if the multitude 
wanted to “‘place” John, Jesus tells them they may think of him as 
Elijah redivivus, as tradition insisted that the great prophet should be. 

For all Jesus’ high regard for the Baptist, He differed from him 
_in one important respect. John was an ascetic in food and clothing; 
he had “his raiment of camel’s hair, and a leather girdle about his 
loins;'and his food was locusts and wild honey.” (Matt. 3: 4.) 
Jesus on the contrary lived. a normal life in both respects. But each 
of them in his turn was blamed by his critics for his manner of life. 
This provoked Jesus to an answer: 

“Whereunto shall I liken this generation? It is like children 
sitting in the market place and calling unto their fellows and saying, 
‘We have piped unto you and ye have not danced; we have mourned 
unto you and ye have not lamented.’ For John came neither eating 
nor drinking, and they say ‘He hath a devil.’ The son of man came 
eating and drinking, and they say, ‘Behold a man gluttonous and 
a wine-bibber, a friend of publicans and sinners.’”” (Matt. 11: 16ff.) 

“But,” added Jesus, “Wisdom is justified of its children,” 
wheresoever it sends them,—whether into the wildernesses of the 
world or into the common haunts of men. John was endowed with 
power to draw men to hear his news even in the wilderness. Jesus 
went into desert places apart for rest and recollection. But for the 
greater part of His ministry, He spent most of His time chiefly in 
cities and villages, making closer contacts with persons than John 
could in the open wilderness. In the Gospel story, John, during his 
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public ministry, was never under a roof until he was cast into prison. 
But Jesus went freely into houses whensoever He was invited. He 
sat at meat in the house of Matthew the publican after bidding him 
leave his tax-booth and calling him into discipleship; and the other 
- guests were “publicans and sinners”. In spite of the hostility of the 
Pharisees, Jesus even accepted an invitation to eat with a Pharisee 
in his house. 


Both John and Jesus suffered much from the attentions of the 
Pharisees and the Sadducees whose rivalries and differences dis- 
appeared when status and orthodoxies were challenged. Seemingly 
they had made a treaty of peace while the menace of new teaching, 
whether that of John or of Jesus, continued. But neither John nor 
Jesus was discomposed by them or by their criticism. According 
to the text of Matthew, when they appeared together at the place 
where John was preaching and baptising, they seem to have posed 
as candidates for baptism. But John was not deceived; and his 
greeting to them lacked nothing in directness or pungency: “O 
generation of vipers, who hath warned you to flee from the wrath 
to come.” He warns them to repent betimes and not to deceive 
themselves that their father Abraham has any virtue to save them. 
The great crisis is imminent; and failing repentance, they were 
human chaff predestined to “unquenchable fire”. 

But that was not the Baptist’s only key. Apart from his 
announcement of a new day in the affairs of men, he had something 
to say to common folk about the conduct becoming to that event: 

“The people asked him, what shall we do then? He answered 

and saith unto them, he that hath two coats, let him impart to 

him that hath none; and he that hath meat let him do likewise. 

Then came also publicans to be baptised, and said unto him, 

Master what should we do? And he said unto them: Exact no 

more than is appointed you. And the soldiers likewise demanded 

of him, What shall we do? And he said unto them: Do violence 

to no man, neither accuse any falsely; and be content with your 

wages.” (Luke 3: 10ff.) 
At an early stage in the Baptist’s public life, he seems to have made 
some impression upon Herod. “Herod feared John, knowing that 
he was a just man and a holy, and observed him; and when he had 
heard him, he did many things; and heard him gladly.” (Mark 6: 
20.) But Herod’s lust overcame his piety, and he contracted what 
was then regarded as an incestuous marriage with his brother 
Philip’s widow, Herodias. John denounced the marriage; and for 
his pains was cast into prison. But even in prison, John was an 
awkward and uncomfortable circumstance to Herodias, who presently 
secured the execution of John and signalised the event by displaying 
the severed head of the Baptist upon a charger. 
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4 


II 


The Johannine John 


A person reading the prologue to the Fourth Gospel for the first 
time might reasonably suppose that its author believed that nothing 
of great consequence had happened in the world from its creation 
until the appearance of John the Baptist. There stands John, alone, 
against a background of eternity and time. 


Why then, this staggering distinction to this man, whose ancestry 
was undistinguished save for its piety, and whose public life was 
so brief—so brief that its story can be told on a few sheets of paper? 
We may describe him, if we will, as the man who in the providence 
of God announced the transition from “B.C.” to “A.D.” He did 
not state it in that way. It had however been disclosed to him that, 
unknown to the world, a new era had dawned upon it; and it was 
his vocation to announce the event. To him it was given “to bear 
witness to the light”: and in this context, “light” signified a specific 
divine revelation. It was an august office that John had been called 
to,—no less than that of announcing that the Logos, the Eternal 
Word, God’s other self had appeared clad in the common flesh of 
men. 

Then, having told all this, the author—rather unnecessarily it 
would seem—goes out of his way to say that John “was not that 
light, but was sent to bear witness to that light”. Why should he 
do that? 

After the great statement of the Incarnation in verse 14, there 
is a parenthesis in which John is introduced again. Here- John is 
described as saying: “He that cometh after me is preferred before 
me, for He was before me.” Why should the author break in upon 
his announcement of the Incarnation in order to introduce John’s 
confession of his inferiority in the divine purpose? 

Nor are these the only passages in which we find this minimising 
of the Baptist. Here are others: 

Ch. 1: 26: John answered them, saying, I baptise with water, but 
there standeth one whom ye know not; He it is, who coming 
after me is preferred before me, whose shoe’s latchet I am not 
worthy to unloose. 

Ch. 1: 30: This is He of whom I said, After me cometh a man 
that is preferred before me, for He was before me. 

Ch. 3: 28ff. Ye yourselves bear me witness, that I said, I am not 
the Christ, but that I am sent before him. He that hath the bride 
is the bridegroom, but the friend of the bridegroom, which 
-standeth and heareth him, rejoiceth greatly because of the 


bridegroom’s voice: this my joy is therefore fulfilled. He must 
increase, but I must decrease. 
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Apart from a brief reference to the circumstance that Jesus was 
making more disciples than John, there is no further reference to 
the Baptist, save that of Jesus in John 5: 35ff. “He (John) was 
a burning-and a shining light; and ye were willing for a season to 
rejoice in his light. But I have a greater witness than John, for the 
works which the Father hath given me to finish, the same works 
that I do, bear witness to me, that the Father hath sent me.” 

Now, in the Synoptic account there is none of this persistent 
anxiety—which in the Fourth Gospel goes so far as to be put into 
the lips of Jesus Himselfi—to establish his primacy over John, There 
it is taken as a matter of course. But in the Fourth Gospel, it is 
evidently considered necessary to stress it repeatedly. For what 
reason is not so evident. For all practical purposes, once would have 
been sufficient. The obvious conjecture is that the disciples of John 
continued to be at the end of the first century, when the Fourth 
Gospel was probably written, a more active and important body than 
the New Testament allows us to conceive. For this view, there is 
at best only the slenderest historical sanction. 

The only allusion to the disciples of John in the New Testament 
outside the Gospels is in Acts 19, where we find St. Paul coming 
upon “certain disciples’ who had known only John’s baptism and 
whom St. Paul baptised in the name of the Lord Jesus. Among 
these was Apollos, the Alexandrian Jew, of whom we hear later. 
But in all they were but a small company—“all the men were about 
twelve”; and that is too slender a circumstance upon which to assume 
any considerable migration of John’s disciples to the Mediterranean 
cities in the generation after the end of the Gospel story. In any 
case we have no information concerning the extent of the Baptist’s 
following at any time. For all that, it may be that there were 
scattered groups of descendants of John’s followers who kept the 
Baptist’s name alive until the latter years of the first century, when 
it is presumed that the Fourth Gospel was written. But this is 
conjecture; unless these groups had some relation to an obscure body 
called the Hemerobaptists which claimed some connection with John 
and lingered for a considerable time, 

So we are left with our problem on our hands. For myself, I 
should have been happier if the writer, had been content with his 
great picture of the meeting of John and Jesus, and left it at that: 

“The next day John seeth Jesus coming unto him, and saith, 

Behold the Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of the world. 

This is He of whom I said: after me cometh a man which is 

preferred before me, for He was before me. And I knew 

Him not. But that He should be made manifest to Israel, there- 

fore am I come baptising with water. And John bare record, 

saying: I saw the Spirit descending from heaven like a dove, and 
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it abode upon Him; and I knew Him not; but He that sent me 
to baptise with water, the same said unto me: Upon whom thou 
shalt see the Spirit descending, and remaining upon Him, the 
same is He which baptiseth with the Holy Spirit ... And I saw 
and bare record that this is the Son of God.” (John 1: 29-34.) 


THE HOLY SPIRIT 
I 
Concerning the New Birth (John 3: 1-13) 


The clue to the mind of Jesus in his interview with Nicodemus 
is to be found in verse 8. Throughout the interview He is speaking 
to Nicodemus’ condition. In our idiom, Nicodemus was a liberal. 
Unlike the body of his colleagues, who regarded Jesus as a dangerous 
radical, Nicodemus was prepared to admit that Jesus had a divine 
sanction. ‘“‘No man,” said he, “can do these miracles that thou doest 
except God be with him.” For “a ruler of the Jews” and “a master 
in Israel”, this was a handsome admission. None the less, Nicodemus 
had yet some distance to go, if he was to divine the secret of Jesus. 
He was still “under the Law”, even though he had a more generous 
mind than the body of his colleagues; and so long as he adhered 
to the current orthodoxy of Judaism, so long Jesus would remain 
an enigma to him. Only a man of emancipated mind could acquire 
the knowledge that Nicodemus sought; and only an organic change 
could provide him with such a mind. He must undergo a radical 
conversion,—he must even be “born again”. Liberalism was not 
enough. So long as Nicodemus remained in the camp of funda- 
mentalist Judaism, he would be a stranger to the truth that he had 
faintly descried. He must have a mind as free as the wind; and the 
prelude to this freedom was a new birth. 

Three times in the brief interview, Jesus insists upon the necessity 
of the second birth. The realist Rabbi who had inferred Jesus’ 
divine commission from His miracles suggests that Jesus was talking 
nonsense when He spoke of a man being born again. To that Jesus 
rejoined by an expanded repetition of His first statement, indicating 
the agencies by which the miracle of the new birth is wrought, 
namely, “water” and “the spirit”. In this connection, “water” refers 
to baptism which is the rite of initiation; and the “spirit” to the 
sacrament of transformation, which brings to birth the new man 
with his new liberty. Whether Nicodemus became formally a 
disciple of Jesus, as apparently Joseph of Arimathea did, albeit 
secretly, we have no certain knowledge. But that he remained a 
friend and an admirer is well attested. For after the crucifixion 
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_when the body of Jesus was being prepared for burial, Nicodemus 
brought an offering of spices to anoint the body. 


The term regeneration is generally used among us with a wider 
reference than that in which Jesus uses it in John 3. In the story, 
it is applied to the case of a man of impeccable life, according to 
contemporary standards, but whose insights had been warped by the 
conventions of his calling and his class. So far as he could see, 
Nicodemus had every right to call himself a good man. At least we 
may suppose him to be, like Zacchzus, charitable and just. His 
trouble was in his mind, and nothing could help him but a radical 
liberation from current orthodoxy. Such a release would bring him 
surer and truer vision, and in particular, would enable him to 
apprehend the mystery of the Person with Whom he was speaking. 


But in common religious usage the word regeneration is used 
to signify any saving experience, and I see no reason why it should 
not. What spiritual experience soever turns a tough into a decent 
man, a blasphemer into a man of prayer, a thug into a good neigh- 
bour, a hypocrite into a humble saint,—that is without question 
regeneration. It raises the whole question of the divine provision 
for what the late John Morley described as “that horrid burden 
and impediment upon the soul which the churches call sin, and which 
by whatever name you call it, is.a real catastrophe in the moral 
nature of man.” 


What, then, is this provision? It is two-fold: there is a change 
of status, and a change of nature. 


The change of status is defined in the great Pauline terms: 
Justification, Redemption, Adoption and Reconciliation. These terms 
are images of various aspects of the new status; and they should 
not be treated, as in the past they have been, as the ingredients of 
an elaborate theological “plan of salvation”. They are so many 
pictures, derived from contemporary social and legal usage, of what 
it is, in the old familiar phrase, to be right with God. Justification 
evokes the picture of an offender who has been acquitted by grace 
of the court; Redemption that of the manumission of a slave; 
Adoption evokes that of a stranger being taken in as a son in the 
house; Reconciliation, that of enemies becoming friends. 


The change of nature is described as regeneration, the word 
having been, in the course of the years, expanded to embrace all 
new beginnings in Christ; not the reflective Nicodemuses only, but 
all men who desire to begin a new life, whatsoever their past may 
have been. St. Paul’s word in this connection is the “new creation” ; 
and with this must be associated his teaching concerning “Christ in 
us’ and we “in Christ”. 
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II 


Concerning the Paraclete 

In the story of Nicodemus we have the second Johannine 
reference to the Holy Spirit. The first occurs in the first chapter 
(1: 33) where the Baptist, who baptised with water, announces the 
imminence of Him Who would baptise with the Holy Spirit. Apart 
from a parenthetic reference to the future in 7: 39, we hear no 
more about the Holy Spirit until the fourteenth chapter. Indeed, 
it is singular how comparatively few references there are to the Holy 
Spirit in the New Testament. Apart from Acts, which speaks of 
the Holy Spirit some thirty-four times—and that understandably— 
the historical books together mention the spirit only twenty-one 
times, and the whole of the Pauline literature only seventeen times. 
However, the frequency of allusions to the Holy Spirit matters less 
than their contents. After Pentecost, there is in the New Testament 
a tich development of thought concerning the Spirit. At Pentecost, 
the Spirit is manifested as the organ of spiritual power, and so it 
is conceived virtually throughout the Acts. But when we pass to the 
Pauline Epistles, the ministry of the Spirit is conceived more 
variously. For instance, in I Corinthians (2: 6-16) the Spirit is 
described as the organ of divine revelation, that is, the unveiling of 
the mind and purpose of God towards man, both the individual and 
the race. Elsewhere in the same Epistle, it is regarded as the 
mediator of divine gifts: Wisdom, Faith, Healing, Knowledge, 
Miracles, Tongues and their interpretation, (I Cor. 12: 7-11), 
Unity, (I Cor. 12: 13), Liberty, (II Cor. 3: 17). In the Epistle to 
the Galatians (5: 22ff), Love, Joy, Peace, Long-suffering, Gentleness, 
Faith, Goodness, and Self-control are spoken of as gifts of the Spirit. 

But it is in the Fourth Gospel that the ministry of the Spirit is 
expounded most thoroughly; and apart from the Prologue the 
portion of the Gospel which contains the teaching concerning the 
Spirit is the most impressive portion of it. 

The Spirit is the Paraclete. In the Authorised Version, the Greek 
word is rendered comforter. Perhaps in the days of King James I 
this word still preserved the significance of its root, fortis, (i.e. 
strong), but it has in modern use become so closely synonymous 
with consolation that it no longer serves its purpose very well in this 
context. For comforter, Moffatt substitutes helper (and for this 
rendering he has the support of Liddell and Scott). In I John 2: 1, 
the word is translated advocate, and there it is applied to the heavenly 
Christ. The essential meaning of the word is evident enough. It 
signifies one who reinforces us and takes our part. The Paraclete 
is our restorer in the time of our need, and our enabler in our 
Father’s business; and it is promised that He shall be with us for 
ever. 
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But the Paraclete Spirit has other ministries: 

1. In John 14: 26, He is the Teacher and the Remembrancer. 
“He shall teach you all things, and bring to your remembrance, 
whatsoever I have said unto you.” 

2. The Spirit is also the Witness. “When the Paraclete is 
come ... He shall testify of me (15: 26). His witness is given to 
the person and the purpose of the Christ, by reinforcing the ministry 
of His disciples. 

3. The Spirit is the agent of conviction in men—conviction of 
sin, righteousness and judgment (16: 8ff). 

13). The Spirit guides into all truth and unveils the future. (16: 


It is singular that, save implicitly, in the term Paraclete, there 
is no reference here to the gift of power, especially as the story of 
Pentecost must have been well known to the writer of the Fourth 
Gospel. However, we should avoid thinking of power in this 
connection as a new addition to our normal endowments. It is rather 
an infusion of grace into our inward being—an enhancement of the 
whole person; a heightening of sensibility and grasp, of conviction 
and persuasiveness; the release of subconscious energies. The whole 
man is raised to a higher moral and spiritual stature; he speaks with 
new assurance and authority; and he acts with new confidence and 
courage. And this may still happen to any man or any group of men 
who are prepared to pay the price,—the price which the apostles 
paid: “They all continued with one accord in prayer and supplica- 
tion.” And it is high time that men and women of good will should 
follow their example. 

For in our time “the prince of this world” (16: 11) is being 
judged once more, that is, he has been identified and proclaimed for 
what he is. The phrase “‘the prince of this world” may fall awkwardly 
on modern ears. But it may without serious violence to text or sense 
be rendered as “the principle” of this world —the ruling principle 
of unregenerate man, “the way of the world”. The world of New 
Testament times passed judgment on itself by the way it treated 
Jesus,—Jesus, “who did no sin, neither was guile found in his 
mouth, who when he was reviled, reviled not again; when he 
suffered threatened not, but committed himself to him who judgeth 
righteously”. That world crucified that man. In that, it revealed its 
“principle”: It had no place for Jesus, so it crucified Him and 
condemned itself. 

Today the “principle” of this world is revealing itself, and passing 
judgment upon itself in the most calamitous war in the world’s 
history. The dry land is being soaked, and the seas stained with the 
blood of men who have no quarrel in the world with one another. 
And why? Once more, human lust of power and possession is 
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sweeping the world like an irresistible plague. This dragon of death 
is always the same, but it takes many names: individualism, private 
enterprise, commercialism, capitalism, nationalism, militarism, 
Imperialism, Fascism, Naziism, and the like. 

And all this in the teeth of the word of God: “God... hath 
made of one blood all nations of men, for to dwell on all the, face 
of the earth, and hath determined the times before appointed and 
the bounds of their habitation, that they should seek the Lord, if 
haply they might feel after Him and find Him, though He be not 
far from every one of us.” (Acts 17: 26-27). 

Over against all these things, nothing can save us but a deep 
and widespread spiritual awakening—beginning in ourselves. For 
this we must needs seek and suffer ourselves to be invaded by the 
Paraclete. 

Ill 
Father, Son, Spirit 

The doctrine of the Holy Trinity is the symbol of a mystery 
which we have divined but have not been able to apprehend. The 
highest category of life which we have been able to apprehend is 
personality as we find it in man, but there is no reason to suppose 
that this category exhausts the possibilities of creation. Indeed, the 
very notion of a superman indicates that personality as we know it 
may not be the final term of creation in this world. Unfortunately, 
the possible superman has been too often conceived in terms of 
secular power; and this, from the Christian point of view is retro- 
gression rather than ascent. In the Christian view, the true Superman 
has already visited us, and the doctrine of the Incarnation may be, 
like the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, the symbol of a mystery which 
we have divined but which we have not been able to apprehend. 
Jesus of Nazareth transcends all human categories, and as we know 
no category higher than these save deity, we find ourselves compelled 
to attribute deity to Jesus. But we do not know what deity is. The 
word utters our ignorance rather than our knowledge. We can only 
know the character of God, and this as God reveals it to us. This 
He has done in the Incarnation of His Son, and continues to do 
by the Holy Spirit. 

Discussion of the metaphysics of deity serves no good end; we 
lack the necessary data. But God in action we may discuss as. we 
have done in the preceding pages. To try to comprehend the essence 
of deity is to involve ourselves in hopeless confusion. In spite of 
the difficulties of the orthodox Trinitarian view of God, it is the 
only view that offers a doctrine of God that does justice to the 
Christian revelation as recorded in the New Testament Scriptures, 
and which attributes both unity and trinity, and both transcendence 
and immanence to the Godhead. 
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THE EDITOR’S TRAVEL DIARY 


I have the privilege from time to time of being a member of a 
group of International Missionary Council counsellors. On the last 
occasion I found myself greeted by the new chairman Bishop Baker 
of California, himself an old student secretary, and a friend of the 
1936 Mills College conference, and 1938 Madras. Then I hung 
about in an awkward way, for I have few pretensions to be named 
a missionary expert! Someone touched me on the arm and said 
“Let's find a seat in a corner somewhere,’ and so I sat beside another 
private member, who represented no particular “field” and no 
particular “society”. His name is John R. Mott, and I laughed 
happily to myself as I realised that when you knock off his other 
titles, he is a W.S.C.F. man at bottom. Dr. Mott is at the time of 
life when a man begins to resign from great offices, and he has the 
resolution to keep his word in such matters. Of course he resigned 
from the Federation in 1920, after being twenty-five years its general 
secretary, and nine years its chairman. But what of that! He has 
proved the most effective travelling secretary we ever had in Latin 
America, as none knows better than I! And there is no one more 
up to date in understanding of the problems and opportunities of 
the Federation. He is our leader still. 


Canada and the States in War Time 


I had not travelled widely in the United States since the entry 
of that country into war until I set out in March and April for two 
series of visits to campuses to speak on the Federation, and for the 
World Student Service Fund. I therefore looked forward to noticing 
certain changes in the general attitude of students, and learning 
where I fitted as a visitor into the new situation. Canadian students 
gave mea good start, for I always find the first day or two of a 
speaking tour the most difficult; and the joint conference for the 
Ontario Agricultural College and McMaster University, held on the 
latter campus at Hamilton, was a student planned and run affair, 
where we tackled the question of Christian vocation in wartime. The 
Canadian students were not nearly so concerned about restrictions 
and military training and the uncertain future, as about how to grasp 
the central issues of faith. Thus enforced I plunged straight into 
the neighbouring country. They are much more particular at the 
International Border these days, and it is increasingly difficult for 
Canadians to satisfy currency regulations, while Americans are 
saving tires and “gas’. So that in some ways the peoples of the two 
countries, which are drawing closer to one another in wartime know 
one another less well. Toronto may invite Rotarians to rotate, and 
“Lions” to roar, in international conferences, but many Americans 
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have the same idea of Canada as incoming German prisoners of war, 

who have heard of it as a dreary waste of snow and ice! Canadians 
suffer even more from travel restrictions, since American magazines 
are poor substitutes for going to see your friends. 

The former indifference of American students to political events 
outside their country and their zealous determination not to be 
involved in war has given place to a quiet acceptance of the fact 
of war and military service, which claims my admiration. I do not 
think they are very clear what it is all about; I do not think that, 
in spite of conferences and speeches, they are notably concerned with 
the future of democracy; they are just good Americans, for whom 
the beginning of action coincides with the end of talk! It may be 
terrible heresy, but I have far more respect for the attitude of 
students than for that of certain university authorities. Courses are 
being shortened, and terms added, and a kind of educational 
conveyor belt has been created, which must be maddening for a 
student who above all wants time to think before he leaves the 
campus for the camp. 

And yet the change may not be so sharp as it sounds. I travelled 
the length of the States twice in June, and found the Pullmans filled 
with soldiers. Officers and men, airmen and naval ratings, all go first 
class, eat their steaks and drink their milk in the dining cars, as they 
travel on official business. All young Americans, when they get into 
uniform are over six feet, and look like the supple giants their 
training rapidly makes them. One fellow-traveller complained. to 
me that there appeared to be no privates in the American army! 
Perhaps they don’t travel, but the men I met invariably looked like 
gentleman-cadets, and the happy absence of exclusiveness amongst 
officers and men adds to the impression of a magnificent educational 
enterprise, in which the student might well find himself unexpectedly 
at home! The training at least will do him no disservice. 


Living history 


Sometimes it is suggested that America lacks history, but on my 
tours I was constantly being reminded of history. Not only did I 
travel through those rich valleys of Pennsylvania where the Amish 
and other distinctive folk groups from Germany settled so long ago 
and have retained their strict customs, their modes of dress and 
building and their unexampled industry; but I followed the beautiful 
Susquehanna River into the mountains, with its memories of Indian 
days, and its groups of primitive settlers still lost to civilisation up 
its tributary valleys. My chief interest however was the Civil War, 
because it is still of yesterday, and the distances are so short that 
a few hours’ journey took me from the heart of one territory to the 
heart of the other. I was on the field of Gettysburg, and then at 
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Lexington where General Lee lies buried. I came away with 
souvenirs like any pilgrim, for this struggle represents issues and 
values which are relevant today. 

Virginia with its stately buildings, and lovely vistas, its ancient 
colleges, and memories of the tobacco trade with my native city, 
captured my imagination as no other state has done. The British Jack 
still flies above the town house of Williamsburg, but it is not the 
Union Jack, and therefore it is an eighteenth century memory rather 
than an act of incipient treason! Perhaps the most moving moment 
-for me was to read the plain peasant names of those soldats francais, 
which are inscribed on the wall of William and Mary College, 
because they died on behalf of American independence. And then 
I turned to see that the first head of this early foundation of learning 
was a shrewd ecclesiastic from the University of Aberdeen. Enough 
of my sentimental journey, but to recall a few memories of kinship 
in these days will do us no harm. It is in America that all the strands 
of European history have been tied, and now Europe looks to her 
once again for help in weaving order out of chaos. 


American students and the Federation 


In Pennsylvania you must make a strong case for the Federation 
and Student Relief because you are meeting an independent minded 
group of students, who are not to be easily persuaded of any new - 
thing. I felt the authentic understanding of the Federation when a 
negro woman student remained behind on one occasion simply to 
say: “Now I realise that there are other minorities in a worse plight, 
and that helps.” In Virginia and North Carolina you meet with a 
spontaneous interest from hospitable groups which are only discover- 
ing the Federation. Later I travelled again in the New England 
universities which are so much better known to students in other 
countries, and which have so many distinguished visitors and 
speakers that the Federation is apt to become “another good cause’. 
And I ended with a visit to a New York City Student Council 
meeting on Staten Island. It was like going half way to Europe 
when we passed the quarantine station. Here was a group in which 
the friends of Birkbeck College, London, who have just sent me their 
annual greeting, would feel absolutely at home. The S.C.M. problems 
of New York and London, and for that matter Calcutta, and 
Shanghai, as it used to be, are so similar that one forgets the differ- 
ences in background. “Would you mind telling me precisely how 
you would make the S.C.M. fellowship real in twenty-five minutes 
in a classroom once a week?” That was a pertinent question I seemed 
to have been asked before. But I had a feeling that behind it lay 
no mean attempt to answer it in practice. 

_ There is no doubt that interest in the Federation is steadily 
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growing im the States but the size of their own student body relative 
to the total student body of the world makes it difficult to bring it 
into focus. The World Student Service Fund is steadily advancing 
but it has a long way to go before it becomes anything like an 
adequate expression of America’s share in meeting student suffering. 
Charity has a way of ‘separating itself from fellowship. The 
promoters of the Fund are doing a fine job in seeking to hold them 
together in the imagination of students. And so the campaign takes 
on tremendous importance as an indication of the likely attitude of 
American students to a new order in the world. 


Lest we forget 


It was a year since I had visited a Canadian Internment Camp and 
I was glad of an opportunity to go back to the largest with Dale 
Brown, and meet again some of my refugee friends from Europe. 
I had the impression of hope deferred making the heart sick amongst 
some students, who had. seen their friends released to study im 
Canadian universities, and whose papers were not in order, or whose 
permits had not come through. A human problem is not solved when 
its extent is diminished; sometimes it is made more acute. We cannot 
sufficiently admire the relays of teachers who have come forward 
for the camp schools, less and less equipped with anything but 
unselfishness and grit. One fair haired German boy told me of the 
older man, interned for many years in this mad world by govern- 
ments on both sides of the conflict, who rose early m the morning 
to train a group of boys in his own invented system of gymnastics. 
To keep fit and cheerful to no obvious end requires a degree of inner 
stability. As his pupil put it, “A man like that has a good corner in 
him somewhere.” It was a great joy to discover the part which Dale 
Brown plays in the lives of these men, and to know that he is now 
steadily helping the German prisoners of war also with their studies, 
and keeping in touch with men with good corners in them. 


Down Mexico Way 


Though my travels are necessarily restricted, I have set myself 
the intention of getting outside the Anglo-Saxon world in the flesh, 
as well as in spirit, once at least every year! I had felt such a fool 
in South America, when I had often to reply that I had not been in 
Mexico, as if an Englishman in happier days should travel Europe 
and miss France. So I was determined to repair my omission. 
Formalities at the frontier meant twenty-four hours’ delay on the 
Mexican side, and as I spent idle hours in the heat of Nuevo Laredo 
looking across the Rio Grande to the America I had left, I had 
leisure to reflect that there must be few shorter steps from one 
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civilisation into another. The contrast for example is much greater 
than that experienced by arriving in the harbour of Montevideo from 
New York. The first thing that struck me was the powerful upthrust 
of the original Indian civilisation through the Spanish way of life 
established for four centuries. That is what gives Mexico its peculiar 
fascination. Sixteenth century churches seem to stand in every 
grove of trees, but the people who live about them have a faith far 
older than the buildings, and in many ways still alien to the faith 
they were built for. The reader could not do better than turn to 
Dr. Alberto Rembao’s article in the April issue of the International 
Review of Missions, if he wants to learn the most fundamental thing 
about Mexico, the idols which linger behind the altars. 


The heart of Mexico 


I had two wonderful days outside the city of Mexico itself, where 
naturally the bulk of my tume was spent. The first was at Tepostlan, 
a notable, yet out of the way, town, some fifty miles from Mexico 
across a nine thousand foot pass over the sierra. Near there an 
American agricultural wizard from Travancore and his colleague 
who bears a proud name in Mexico are carrying out an experiment 
in rural reconstruction. When the wizard turned his car off the main 
road at Tepoztlan with its strange rocky mountains towering above 
us and plunged down an ancient cobbled street, we slipped down 
hundreds of feet, and back several centuries; and all in the name 
of the Y.M.C.A.! To serve a cluster of hidden villages by turning 
their oranges from sour to sweet, increasing the egg-laying propen- 
sities of fowls, wmproving the breed of cattle, and rediscovering 
lacal industries lost in all but the names of hamlets and the products 
of the woods, is the kind of service that Mexico needs a thousandfold. 
As I waited for the car to take me home in the plaza of the little 
tumbled historic town of Cuernavaca with everyone idling in the 
cool of the evening with that professional air in which Mexicans 
are adept, I was caught back centuries and felt the spell which drew 
Cortes and so many invaders for good or evil since to these golden 
valleys. 


Worship in Mexico 


My other day was with a friend who proved the ideal guide, 
knowing much and imparting just what I could take in, to the 
Basilica of the Virgin of Guadalupe, and on to the Aztec and Toltec 
cities which lie at no great distance from the city. The shrine of the 
“brown virgin’ who appeared as an Indian maiden to a wondering 
Indian beside a well upon this little hill isthe holy place of Mexico. 
It was my good-fortune to be present at a First Communion Service 
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in the early morning, with stately music, and ordered processions in 
the magnificent church, in which gold and silver are lavishly and 
beautifully used for decoration. As the little boys in white trousers 
and blue jackets, and the girls in white dresses came down the long 
flight of steps from the altar rail I felt that they were recewing a 
noble introduction into the Church of God; and then passing out to 
the rear of the church we came upon a little shrine so tawdry and 
so obviously designed by the knowing for the deception of the 
innocent that the huckstering at the very door seemed a fitting anti- 
climax to such confusion of religion. Up the hill of pilgrimage we 
went, past photographers with model horses and aeroplanes for your 
choice of background, to the little old chapel on the summit, where 
we sat for a moment with two peasant women in prayer. Suddenly 
a song bird in a cage let out a cry of unaffected praise, and one’s 
heart was caught up in worship, but the object of worship was a 
maiden with pink cheeks and dressed in bright colours and not the 
awful haggard blackened Christ beside her, Whom the Gospels name 
her son. 

The ancient peoples of Mexico worshipped the sun and the moon 
and erected great pyramids with infinite labour to relate the earth 
accurately to the heavenly bodies. Glancing up the angle of one of 
these massive piles I saw a man climbing stone by stone into the 
blue sky. I do not doubt that the pagan faith of Mexico with all 
its evil apprehensions lives on in the religious customs of today. 
The great simplicities of the past will persist so long as we make 
a business of that faith which is the Son of God, born and crucified 
and risen for mankind. Only, the pagan memories of Mexico are 
nobler, than the pagan inventions of the modern world. 


The S.C.M. in Mexico 


I found a student movement in Mexico City, which Dr. Mott 
had helped to start in 1939. It was at that awkward moment when 
it did not believe in living, but was not quite ready to die. As I 
talked with the students I began to see the cost of being a leader 
in such a group in Latin America. To belong to an ecumenical 
movement is to encourage the taunt of being un-Latin, and to make 
it no easter to find a job. Most of the students I met were working 
for their keep. They had classes in the early morning and until ten 
oclock at night. It was very hard to find senior leaders, because 
the only possible ones were already overworked. Add the absence 
of a tradition, and of literature, and a place where students meet 
and you have a pretty good summary of the reasons for winding up. 
But instead the S.C.M. had a rebirth and has written, since I got 
back to Canada, to say it is going strong. The influence of the 
Federation seems so slight, when set against other influences in the 
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world, that we are apt to forget that is the most persistent kind of 
influence in the world. It was a peculiar joy to find a former 
member of the group in Madrid exiled to Mexico, and ready to share 
with his new friends all that he had learned in Europe, and especially 
from two or three French S.C.M. leaders. But the turning point 
was the discovery of a Spanish pastor with exactly the gifts for 
student work, and time to give to it. The group still has many of 
its difficulties ahead, but some of them it has passed, and it has a 
backing from leaders in the Evangelical churches, the Y.M.C.A. and 
Y.W.C.A., which many other national groups might covet. Viva el 
movimiento mexicano ! 


Passing impressions 


Mexico is customarily associated with revolutions and dictators, 
with exploitation and the cancellation of contracts. The war has 
put a new face on her relationship with neighbouring countries and 
I have no doubt that I ought to pretend to be wise about politics. 
But there are only two general impressions of Mexico as a nation 
that remain with me. The first is that so many of the problems 
under the surface of our modern life seem to have outcrops in 
Mexico. I felt that if I stayed I should discover more about the 
need for that economic justice which must be the foundation of any 
new order, because in Mexico the pot boils over so quickly. Whether 
it is off the boil, or simmering, just now, I leave to others to con- 
jecture. But I look forward to Mexican, and other Latin American, 
students taking a larger part in our discussions about the future. 
They could teach us much. 

The second impression is that of friendliness. As the height of 
the City made me puff and blow like a superannuated cab horse, I 
had recourse to taxis. The drivers had the air of cinema stars, and 
I felt I ought to thank them for a lift. But they were uniformly 
amiable in conversation, and one of them had the imagination even 
to invite me back with all my family! It was the same everywhere 
I went. The Mexicans love flowers and I was told that Indian 
villagers would walk miles to market just to bring back a choice 
posy. The railway workers, who lived in cars in the stony desert 
had oil cans hung outside the sashless windows with plants in them. 
People who love flowers are by nature hospitable; it is a sure sign. 
When a courteous immigration official informed me at the frontier 
that I could leave the country with my papers but could not return 
unless I waited to fill in yet another set of papers, the threat seemed 
so awful that I gladly turned out of the train at 2 a.m. and waited 
another hot twelve hours rather than forfeit the hope of another 


ha visit. 
PPY R.C. M. 
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Relief, Extension, Building 


The Story of the Chinese Student Movement 
A Broadcast from Chengtu on April 14, 1942 


During the recent three months I have had an opportunity to 
travel very extensively from Kinhwa in Chekiang up to Chengtu 
where I am now. I am very glad to have this opportunity to tell 
some of my experiences and observations in places where I have 
visited in the capacity of Executive Secretary of the Student Division 
of the National Committee Y.M.C.A. and also as Executive Secretary 
of the National Student Relief Committee sponsored jointly by 
the National Committee Y.M.C.A. and the National Committee 
ViWwic A: 


Still new problems 


The outbreak of the Pacific War on December 8, 1941, created 
new problems and entailed the necessity of a new orientation in our 
work. The full implication of the fall of Shanghai and Hongkong 
has. just begun to be felt. These two cosmopolitan cities used to 
serve as a springboard for “Free China” to contact the outside 
world. Now they are occupied by the Japanese military and are 
thus cut off from abroad, with of course the exception of Japan. 
Quite a number of the national Christian organisations have now 
found it necessary to operate entirely from Free China. For four 
years Shanghai had become a sort of “isolated island” but the people 
in the foreign settlements enjoyed a good deal of freedom. With 
the occupation of the International Settlement by the Japanese 
military this situation has been greatly changed. 

There are doubtless difficulties in operating from Free China. 
The difficulty in communication, the soaring cost of living, and the 
lack of modern facilities are outstanding. But my recent trip 
awakens me to the vast opportunities that are opening before us 
and we cannot but hold our chins up! There is really no ground 
for pessimism. God is at work in our sufferings. 
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A threefold task 
_ The Student Division of the National Committee Y.M.C.A. has 
in these war-time years put its major emphasis on three things. First 
is the physical relief of stranded students. This is a program 
undertaken in co-operation with the Y.W.C.A. The group that backs 
us in the U.S.A. is the World Student Service Fund. Second is our 
work in isolated University centers. This has the special backing 
of the National Christian Council with funds raised from ‘the 
different missions and churches here and abroad. We have now 
put full-time student secretaries in six different isolated university 
centers to do student evangelism and to set up student service centers. 
The third phase of our work is our more regular work of strengthen- 
ing the base for the Chinese Student Christian Movement. The City 
Y.M.C.A.s in the bigger cities like Kunming, Kweiyang, Chungking 
and Chengtu have all secured full-time secretaries to do student 
work. Student Christian Unions are functioning in at least six 
centers. The Universal Day of Prayer sponsored by the World’s 
Student Christian Federation every year on the third Sunday of 
February was widely observed this year as before. Quite a number 
of cities have already had their Spring Retreat for students. In the 
summer this year we hope to have at least a dozen Student Summer 
Conferences in the different parts of Free China. “The Road to 
Life” has been suggested as the national theme for all our Student 
Summer Conferences. 
Refugee Students 

Now about my trip. I was in Kinhwa early in February. Kinhwa 
had just begun to be a collecting center of refugee students. There 
was an average of fifty arrivals daily. The majority of these were 
in a rather destitute condition. They needed a place to stay but the 
hotels in Kinhwa are usually full up. They greatly needed a bath 
after days of walking and hectic travel but bath-houses in Kinhwa 
are expensive and oftentimes unsanitary. They were also in need 
of cash for their meals and to enable them to move on. Many of 
them tried to sell the few things that they were able to take along, 
but the cash they received could hardly take them very far. Others 
made various efforts to contact their relatives and friends, but this 
took time. Kinhwa is no center for schools. So the needs of these 
students could come under two main categories. First, there is a need 
of a hostel, and secondly the students are in need of travel-aid. 
When I was in Kinhwa I got our Student Relief Committee there 
to try to meet these urgent needs. A hostel for refugee students 
was set up. The original plan was to receive sixty students at a 
time and take care of their food and lodging free of charge for a 
period of two weeks. The more recent word from Kinhwa indicated 
that in a month’s time the number of student lodgers had increased 
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from eleven to ninety-nine. This means that the hostel is meeting 
a real need and had to be expanded. The need for travel-aid was 
also very urgent. It costs $1,500 to $2,000 for a student to come 
all the way from Kinhwa to Chungking and Chengtu. The cost for 
a trip to a nearby university such as those in Shaowu or Taiho is 
somewhere around $400. The National Student Relief Committee 
here has already sent to the Kinhwa Student Relief Committee a 
total of $56,000, to meet the various needs. Fortunately, Mr. Nyi 
Teh-chao, formerly General Secretary of the Ningpo Y.M.C.A. is 
in Kinhwa and he is a great moving spirit in this program. 

From Kinhwa I switched over to visit Pingshek and Kukong in 
Kwangtung. This is another area where the new student migration 
has made our relief work very significant. Since the fall of 
Hongkong, the Japanese are encouraging the Chinese people to leave. 
There must have been hundreds of thousands of Chinese who have 
trekked into the interior. Among these there are a large number 
of student refugees. Like Kinhwa, the city of Kukong has become 
a border town where student refugees stop over to make up their 
plans for further study. The Canton Y.M.C.A. in Kukong often 
finds that students arrive in wretched conditions and drop in on 
them for help in the way of food and lodging and travel-aid. There 
are also not a few who have come from Kinhwa by way of Kanhsien 
in Kiansi, since Kukong is at the head of the railway that leads all 
the way to Chin-chan-kiang, near Kweiyang. While in Pingshek, I 
was impressed by the needs of the students in the Agricultural 
College of Lingnan University and National Sun Yat-sen University 
who used to depend on their resources from Hongkong. These 
resources are now cut off and they are thus stranded. For instance 
out of the ninety Lingnan agricultural students eighty-five would 
come under this category. Very early in the year the National 
ita Relief Committee had sent $30,000 to meet these emergency 
needs. POA. 


Undernourishment 


In Pingshek my attention was also called to the increasingly 
serious problem of undernourishment of the students. This started 
us thinking about a bean-milk scheme. Strange to say, there is not 
a single store in Pingshek now that sells bean-milk. As I went into 
the thing a little further, I found that it only required something 
like $600 for equipment and other initial expenses and after that 
the whole scheme could be put on a self-supporting basis. We could 
set up a bean-milk bar in our Student Service Center in the market 
town of Pingshek, and a pound of bean-milk could be sold at twenty 
cents cost price to the students. For those who are really destitute 
and sick the Student Relief Committee will give them a subsidy for 
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this purpose. A little over a year ago when I was in Pingshek, I 
found the restaurants and tea joints were buzzing with students. 
Now the restaurants in Pingshek are not doing so well because many 
students have found their money suddenly cut off from Hongkong. 
Bean-milk will serve as a good supplementary food for all of them. 

I did not visit Kanhsien but in Kukong I had a chance to meet 
Mr. Louis Tsai, General Secretary of the Nanchang Y.M.C.A. in 
Kanhsien. We studied the relief needs together and worked out a 
Spring budget which calls for $15,000, of which the National 
Student Relief Committee was to appropriate $14,000. Among 
various items it provides some travel-aid for students who might 
pass through Kanhsien. A small hostel has also been equipped in 
the Y.M.C.A. for transient students. The National Committee 
Y.M.C.A. is now helping them in securing Mr. Tsi Kwang-yu, a 
Hangchow Christian College graduate, to become full-time student 
secretary. Besides administering student relief work, Mr. Tsi will 
also make extended trips to Taiho where National Chung Cheng 
University is located. 

Hanyang is another city which refugee students coming West 
will pass through. The Changsha Y.M.C.A. now has a branch in 
Hanyang. When I was there, Mr. Chang I-fan, General Secretary 
of the Changsha Y.M.C.A., had just come from Yuanling. One 
morning five students, four girls and a boy, came to the Association 
for help. They were evacuees from Hongkong and looked quite 
destitute. This prompted us to write for $5,000 to give immediate 
relief to such students who came in increasing numbers later on. 


Unprecedented Opportunities 


The present emergency not only gives us a chance to give physical 
relief to the students but also opens up many unprecedented oppor- 
tunities to do Christian work in Government universities. I have 
already mentioned our program in isolated university centers. During 
my recent trip I was fortunate in securing a new secretary to work 
in National Kwangsi University in Liangfeng, near Kweilin. Late 
in the fall last year, Mr. Chang Pei-hai, Inspector of the Ministry 
of Education, visited Pingshek and got acquainted with the Student 
Service Center there of which Mr. Roland Koh is in charge. Mr. 
Chang was much impressed by Mr. Koh’s work and urged that a 
similar Center be started in National Kuangsi University. While 
in Kukong this time I got to discuss the matter with Mr. George 
Wong, a Lingnan University graduate, and the Canton Y.M.C.A. 
of whose staff he was a member for the last four years. The Canton 
Y.M.C.A. consented to release him for this special service and Mr. 
Wong himself also willingly responded to the Macedonian call. Mr. 
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Wong joined me at Kweilin and we made our first visit together to 
the Kwangsi University in Liangfeng. President Kao Yang was 
most cordial to the assignment of Mr. Wong in his university which 
has nearly a thousand students. He assured us of his co-operation 
and agreed to take Mr. Wong in the faculty dormitory and further- 
more to put aside a few thousand dollars to put up a student service 
center for the university. Our latest word from Mr. Wong is that 
he has already moved into the university and that the center building 
may be completed early in May. 


A door wide open 


I reached Chungking in time for our National Y.M.C.A. staff 
conference—March 25-27, and also the students’ Spring Retreat in 
Shapingpa on March 29, The latter was attended by 180 college 
students. We had a fine day of fellowship, discussion and worship 
together. During the morning service, an offering of two hundred 
dollars was collected for the relief of students from Shanghai and 
Hongkong. Our own staff conference gave us confidence that our 
work will be carried with increasing vigor in spite of what has 
happened to Shanghai and Hongkong. For instance, our Service 
to Soldiers program calls for a total budget of two and a half million 
dollars, much of which has now been secured. The Student Division 
is ‘co-operating with them in recruiting fifteen or twenty college 
graduates this summer to join the units to serve the Chinese 
expeditionary forces in Burma. Student work also has never been 
in such good shape as it is now. Looking at it from the important 
angle of personnel, we now have nine of the National Student 
Division staff of whom three are in the U.S.A., seven full-time 
student secretaries in the city Y.M.C.A.s, and six working in 
isolated university centers. But there are still many unmet needs. 
The door is wide open for evangelism and service among students. 
What we need most just now is more capable, devoted workers. 
“The harvest is abundant, but the reapers are few, therefore entreat 
the Owner of the Harvest to send out reapers into His fields.” 


KIANG WEN-HAN. 
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Java Looks at the Federation 


An article appearing in the S.C.M. Magazine of the Netherlands 
East Indies, in August 1941 


Every S.C.M.-er is a member not only of his local S.C.M. and 
of the $.C.M. of Java, but he is at the same time a member of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation. Every S.C.M.-er should 
therefore know what that Federation is. That is why in our Freshers’ 
_magazine we start by getting acquainted with that World’s Student 
Christian Federation. 

What is, in fact, the Federation? One of those many international 
organisations? ... Headquarters in Geneva like the League of 
Nations ... Yes, that is so. Headquarters and secretaries. Of 
course, there are also international conferences which cost a lot of 
money. But what is the use of all this? 

We must start by saying that the W.S.C.F. is not only an inter- 
national organisation with headquarters, etc. That is the least typical 
side of it. The real Federation is something totally different. Just 
as it is difficult to define all things which are truly alive, it is difficult 
to define the Federation. We can best explain it by saying that it is 
a “movement”. The only way to understand something of the living 
reality of the Federation is to be part of it. 

The W.S.C.F. was founded in 1895. The person who took the 
initiative was the thirty years old American, John R. Mott. Immed- 
iately after the foundation Mott made a trip round the world, and 
in 1896 the W.S.C.F. had national movements on the five Continents. 

The W.S.C.F. has held various international conferences, of 
which I mention only those where our S.C.M. has been more directly 
concerned :—in 1933 at Tjitrap, Java; in 1936 in California, where 
we were represented by Wim Khouw; in 1939 at Alwaye, South 
India, attended by Soetjipto and the undersigned; and in 1939 at 
Nunspeet, Holland, attended by various Indonesians, studying in 
Holland, and by myself. 

One day in the year on which we as members of the W.S.C.F. 
feel specially united, is the Universal Day of Prayer for Students, 
which comes in February. 

The W.S.C.F. consists now of twenty-five national movements. 
It publishes a magazine, “The Student World”, which is issued four 
times a year and which is always worth reading. Perhaps for many 
of us the articles are somewhat difficult. But I believe that through 
reading it regularly the difficulties become smaller. The Federation 
issues also a monthly News Sheet, which is not difficult to read, and 
which contains only news from the various national movements. The 
secretariat of our S.C.M. in Java will be glad to give further 
information concerning these publications. 
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But this is still only the outside. I suppose that I can best make 
you feel something of the reality of the Federation by taking you 
back to some of the Federation conferences in which I took part. 

Alwaye, in South India. We were about thirty participants from 
all over the world, and thirty participants from India itself. I 
remember best a meeting in which some students tried to draw a 
picture of the S.C.M. against the background of life in their own 
country. A young American talked about the conditions in his 
country, mainly the economic conditions—perhaps he was a student 
of Economics—which he criticised sharply. It became very clear 
to us how strongly he felt the calling of the Christian student to 
co-operate in the improvement of economic conditions in his country. 
It was not a lecture which was 100% justified in my opinion. No 
doubt there was much thoughtlessness in what he said, but he was 
sincere, and in a Federation meeting one is allowed to say every- 
thing, if one is honest. Just that is wonderful! It never is a solemn 
meeting where only experts are allowed to speak. No, it is a real 
student movement, free and easy. I remember how, when _ the 
American had spoken, somebody from the back of the room called: 
“Well done, Jack! You are a courageous man. . . that you have 
dared to look at your own country so critically in such an inter- 
national crowd!” The person who called this out had himself great 
difficulty to see the mistakes of his own people. 


On another occasion the deepest impression on us was made by 
the address of a Japanese who tried to show us something of the 
conflict in which he, and many Japanese students with him, are 
involved. It was breathlessly quiet in the meeting. And after he 
had finished, a Chinese had to speak, he was visibly moved. He had 
written down his address and had to read it, though he would have 
preferred not to say anything after his friend had spoken. In his 
address too he reflected the great struggle of a group of students 
trying to remain obedient to Christ. In the silence which followed 
his address Dr. Visser ’t Hooft, Chairman of the W.S.C.F., who 
also presided over the meeting, said: “We cannot but thank God 


that in such difficult circumstances He helps students to remain true 
to His Word.” 


This is actually what the Federation is: Students, in various 
parts of the world, who look for the right attitude toward life, who 
try to understand the meaning of this life, who look for the Truth, 
and in doing so let themselves be led by the Word of God. 

Another’ instance: Nunspeet, Holland, in August 1939. Only 
here the Dutch were in the majority. Keen discussions between 
pacifists and others. How much these conferences train you to learn 
to listen to people who have a completely different opinion than you 
have, and to try to understand the standpoint of the other. Those 
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who get this training are not always perfect and thus the discussions 
sometimes become heated. But the conference sphere is always one 
of joking and humour, that good humour, which never takes anything 
or anyone completely seriously—neither oneself nor the other, and 
no ideas or ideals—but God alone. Therefore there is always someone 
who makes a joke when the tension is highest; and therefore, it 
always happens that altogether we kneel before God with a deep 
consciousness of our imperfection and of our limitations. 

The Federation is never afraid to bring forward contradictory 
opinions. It does not strive for a cheap harmony which is obtained 
by hiding those subjects on which opposite opinions exist. It faces 
courageously all differences; and if I have anywhere been impressed 
by the fact that people who serve the same Lord can so very much 
differ in their convictions in many fields, it is in the Federation. But 
just because it faces all differences so courageously it is also the 
place where one grows nearer to another, where it is possible to 
come to a common conviction. 

“UT OMNES UNUM SINT”, this means “THAT THEY 
ALL MAY BE ONE” (John 17: 21), is the motto of the Federa- 
tion. And indeed, this unity in the greatest diversity is most 
characteristic of the W.S.C.F. Perhaps somebody will ask the quite 
understandable question: “But how is contact still possible now that 
one can no longer hold international conferences ?”’ No, international 
conferences have not been organised since Nunspeet. But there are 
still travelling Federation secretaries. In December 1940, the 'S.C.M. 
of India, Burma and Ceylon held its great three years’ conference. 
It was attended by Helen Morton of the United States, and by Dr. 
T. Z. Koo of China. Miss Morton also visited China and Japan at 
this time. 

But the most important contact is, of course, the one on paper. 
The many letters from so many countries which the General 
Secretary, Robert C. Mackie (who is now in Toronto, Canada) 
receives regularly is the most striking evidence that the Federation 
is alive. And it is by prayer that the Federation lives. Robert Mackie 
writes: “. .. One of our best leaders wrote in the summer of 1940: 
“We have built a community of prayer so that when the time comes 
that we can no longer have contact with the others, we can still 
‘remain faithful to each other, to our friends in the Federation, and 
above all to God.’ Now this time has come for that little group, I 
have not the slightest doubt that it remains faithful in silence.” 

“Ut omnes unum sint.” Perhaps our unity in the Federation has 
never been as deep as now that we learn to understand something 
of this unity in prayer. 

A. L. Fransz. 
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Chant de la Défaite 


Poem taken from the Correspondance Fédérative of the French S.C.M. 
(a@ Paul Manesse et Jacques Dousset.) 


Ii y aura toujours des feuilles et des fruits, 

Il y aura toujours des pommes sur les branches, 

Il y aura toujours des enfants et des cris 

Et derriére les vergers toujours des maisons blanches. 


Il y aura toujours des pins sur la montagne, 
Il y aura toujours sur les prés endormis 

Le ciel tournant avec ses flotilles d’étoiles ; 

Il y aura toujours des aubes et des nuits. 


Il y aura toujours des prés, des bois, des champs, 
Des fermes isolées avec leur toit qui fume, 

Des blés d’un or changeant lorsque change le vent, 
Des horizons tremblants de soleil et de brume. 


Il y aura toujours ... Allez, tout continue! 

Si nos yeux ne voient plus ce qu’ils voyaient naguere, 
Si nos mains ont laché ce que d’autres ont eu 

Nos lachetés a nous ne changent pas la terre. 


Nos lachetés 4 nous ne changent rien du tout. 
Ia France nous ignore et détourne la téte; 
Ainsi quand le mari le soir rentre fin sotl 

La femme fait l’ouvrage en détournant la téte. 


Les mauvais vignerons sont chassés de la vigne, 

On ne donne jamais d’ouvrage aux paresseux, 

Ce qu’ils nous ont confié, s’ils nous en voient indignes, 
Les morts nous le reprennent et le gardent pour eux. 


Les morts, les oubliés . . . Non meilleurs, non plus sages 
Pour étre désormais noyés dans le passé. 

A la male heure aussi Dieu tenta leur courage, 

Mais ils ne furent point paresseux et blasés. 


e e e e ° e 


Ils ne furent jamais ce long piétinement, 
Ils ne furent jamais cette molle matiére, 
Ils ne furent jamais un tel relachement 
Ni cette peur, ni ce recul hors de lumiére. 


Dieu ne les tentait pas d’orgueil ni de bassesse, 
Dieu ne voulut jamais les laisser succomber 

Et si ceux d’aujourd’hui sont tombés en mollesse 
Ils ont perdu leur sol et perdu leur passé. 
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Nous voila exilés au milieu de la France, 
Nous voila exilés au milieu de ses champs, 
Et nous sommes privés de sa chair et substance 
Plus que si nous étions éloignés et errants. 


Nous avons tout perdu non par une bataille 

Mais par un intérieur et sournois repliement, 

Nous avons tout perdu non dans un grand naufrage 
Mais dans un successif et constant reniement. 


Seigneur pardonne-nous. Tu sais ce que nous sommes 
Mieux que nous dans l’angoisse et dans le tremblement, 
Enseigne-nous, tu sais ce qui manque a tes hommes 
Mieux qu’eux dans leur remords et leur effarement. 


Ce n’est pas pour le bien que nous nous confessons 
—N’est pas se repentir que se trahir soi-méme— 
Ce n’est pas nos vertus qui demandent pardon 
Mais ce que toi tu hais dans nos ames paiennes. 


Ce n’est pas ton appel que renonce notre ame, 

Ce n’est pas ton chemin que nous voulons laisser, 
Car si tes ouvriers ont manqué de ta flamme 
C’était bien ton terroir qu’ils avaient a soigner. 


Ta terre et notre terre! Ta France et notre France! 
Rends-nous ce que tout seuls nous n’avons su garder, 
Redonne-nous encore notre ancienne créance 

Et ce sol et ces champs, ces bourgs et ces vergers, 


Seigneur toi qui voulus sous ton ciel une France 
Pour qu’a notre facon ton nom soit glorifié, 
Suscite dans nos cceurs une neuve vaillance, 
Donne-nous ton pardon, rends-nous notre passé. 


Seigneur toi qui voulus sous ton ciel une France 
Pour qu’a notre facon ton ceuvre soit louée, 
Suscite dans nos cceurs une autre intelligence 
Et reviens parmi-nous qui t’avions oublié. 


Et rends-nous notre rire et ton rire et ta grace, 

Ta force et ta bonté, notre rire insolent, 

Car tes Francais, Seigneur, n’ont pas une ame lasse 
Mais un cceur vigoureux ot! cogne dur ton sang. 


HENRI HATZFELD. 
Eté 1940-Printemps 1941. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


REDISCOVERING THE BiBLeE—Bible Study in the World’s Student 
Christian Federation. By Suzanne de Dietrich. Price: 50c, 2/-. 


The times are ripe for such a book as this. Throughout the 
Christian world, men have been turning to the Bible with new 
interest and concern, and in student circles especially this trend 
needed evaluation and direction. The book is timely; it is even more 
important that a necessary task has been superbly done. In a sense 
this is not surprising. Those who know Mlle de Dietrich or have 
read her searching outlines in the Federation News Sheet or The 
Student World would expect a penetrating and suggestive study. 
Nevertheless, all who use the book with care will probably find that 
the reality has outstripped their anticipations. 

It is not easy to assess the place of Bible study in the W.S.C.F. 
The field is large and the problems diverse. Each movement gives 
some place in its programme to Bible study, but methods and 
emphases differ widely. Perhaps the most obvious virtue of 
Rediscovering the Bible is its catholicity. In the first part a variety 
of questions are discussed, and their treatment both introduces 
students to important issues in contemporary Bible study and sets 
the background for discussion of the Federation’s work in this 
field. In dealing with these problems it would have been easy to 
antagonize large numbers of readers. It is something of a triumph 
to make all parties aware of the position of others, and at the same 
time to help each to understand the values which others are trying 
to conserve. Instead of irritating, the book illuminates. With 
remarkable sympathy it interprets different points of view to one 
another. This, in the case of an ecumenical movement, is a task of 
incalculable importance. 


In compass the book may seem small; in scope it is amazingly 
comprehensive. The difficulties which arise in conducting a student 
Bible study group are legion, nevertheless most of them are con- 
sidered at one point or another in Rediscovering the Bible. It is 
hard to imagine a Bible study leader who, on reading this book, 
would not rekindle to the half-forgotten opportunities of his task. 
He would not only return with fresh zest to his work; he would 
find himself greatly helped as he did so. Parts Two and Three are 
literally crammed with practical suggestions. Sometimes a reader 
may ruefully feel that the advice reads like counsels of perfection, 
but when he feels depressed—as he may in the section on “the 
Leader” of a group—Mlle de Dietrich meets him in charity and in 
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good humour at least half way. It is not too much to say that in 
many places a widespread use of this little book would revolutionize 
the Bible study programme of a movement. Its potential importance 
for the future of the W.S.C.F. is unbounded. 

The practical value of the book may be great, but its abiding 
impression is one of gratitude for the spirit in which it is written. 
A reverent attitude is difficult to define and it may never be explicitly 
expressed, but it is not hard to detect it when it is present. Redis- 
covering the Bible is written in a grateful and expectant frame of 
mind and will reawaken in its readers the same response. Mlle de 
Dietrich is vividly aware of the greatness of the problems which 
confront us; she is deeply persuaded of the relevance of the living 
Word which the Bible brings to us. 

“What men want today is not one more interesting theme for 
academic discussion, but, really the bread of life which will keep 
their souls from starvation and save their torn minds from utter 
despair. Many in these days are beginning to rediscover the Bible.” 
Those looking for help will surely find it here. 


GERALD R. CRAGG. 


CHURCH AND STATE IN Fascist ITaty. By D. A. Binchy. 


Oxford University Press. Price 31/6d.; $9.00 American ; $10.00 
Canadian. 


In July 1870 the Vatican Council promulgated the dogma of 
the Infallibility of the Pope in matters of Faith and Morals. In 
September of the same year, Italian troops seized Rome and deprived 
the Papacy of the last vestige of its former extensive temporal 
powers. Pius IX refused to recognise the legality of this action of 
the Italian Government and stoutly rebutted all efforts at a settle- 
ment. So began a breach between the Vatican and Italy which 
continued until the signing of the Treaty and Concordat by Pius XI 
and Mussolini in 1929. The tension thus produced was fraught with 
such grave danger for the Church that in 1875, at a supper-party 
in Paris, Renan confidently asserted that the imminent disappearance 
of the Papacy was certain. 

After a brief sketch of the history from 1860 to 1922, the book 
under review seeks to give an analysis of the Fascist relations— 
political, cultural, legal and administrative—with the Papacy and the 
Church from 1922 when Mussolini seized power up to the death 
of Pius XI in 1939. The author, D. A. Binchy, is a Roman Catholic 
and is Professor of Legal History and Jurisprudence in University 
College, Dublin. The book is the first exhaustive study on its subject. 
Though written at very close range to the events which it describes, 
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Church and State in Fascist Italy will, I predict, long remain the 
authoritative book in its field, for the author happily combines a 
sympathetic understanding of Italy with a delightful literary style 
and scholarship of the highest rigour. The spirit in which the author 
approaches his subject can be best conveyed by quoting from his 
preface. 

_“T have not concealed my own views, but have tried not to let 
them influence my conclusions . . . Parts of the book may startle 
some ultra-cautious Catholics in whose eyes criticism of the Roman 
Curia is tantamount to denying the spiritual authority of the Pope 
... Much that I have written will be rejected by various schools of 
political thought which, however fiercely they may fight amongst 
themselves, are joint heirs of the secularist tradition: Liberals, as 
well as all those who sympathise with the totalitarian idea, whether 
Marxist or Fascist. Let it at least be clear to them that the present 
work is in no sense a polemic against their views, or a defence of 
the Church’s standpoint, although I have tried to formulate Catholic 
doctrine accurately on all matters where it conflicts with the Fascist 
Creed.” 


The peculiar interest of the book is its “play-by-play” description 
of the struggle between the Italian government and a powerful 
Church. The great political power of the Church in Italy gives 
this conflict a character quite distinct from the similar struggle in 
Germany. Even one who comes to this book armed, like the present 
reviewer, with strong Protestant prejudices, must be moved to 
admiration for the political sagacity of Pius XI and led to recognise 
his bold witness to essential Christian truth. 


The bitterness existing between the Pope and Mussolini is well 
illustrated by the latter’s response to Pius’ expression of his sorrow 
that Swastikas should appear in Rome, being “a cross other than 
the Cross of Christ”. In the first edition of the newspaper Popolo 
d'Italia (May 7, 1937) Mussolini wrote: “Today it is dangerous 
indeed to speak of the Cross of Christ and brandish it as though it 
were a weapon, and thus to find oneself in the threatening and 
sneering company of Masonic and Bolshevist usurers, without even 
having in one’s hands the scourge wherewith to drive them from 
God’s temple, but alone, hopelessly alone, in praying, praying, 
praying.” (P. 661.) This had barely appeared before its evil 
consequences were recognised and all copies were withdrawn from 
circulation. Subsequent editions omitted the editorial. 


Against Mussolini’s totalitarian claim, “The Fascist conception 
of the State is all embracing; outside of it no human or spiritual 
values can exist, much less have value . . . the individual exists only 
through the state and for the state” Pope Pius set the doctrine, “The 
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State does not exist to absorb, swallow or annihilate the individual 
or the family. . . A totalitarianism which subordinates a citizen’s 
whole life is manifestly absurd in the theoretical order and would 
be a monstrosity were its realisation attempted in practice.” 

Binchy recounts in great detail the struggle over the control of 
the education of young people, over the existence of Catholic Action 
groups, over anti-semitism. In many cases the Italian hierarchy 
played an ignoble role and often, due to the rigid censorship, only 
the voice of the Pope was heard (through the pages of Osservatore 
Romano) in opposition to Mussolini. However, in his opposition to 
anti-semitism even the most pro-fascist clergy stood solidly behind 
the Pope. Other interesting subjects treated by Binchy are the 
behaviour of the Roman Church during the Abyssinian and Spanish 
wars and its attitude to democracy. In the first case the Church in 
Italy is portrayed as pursuing the jingoistic course which experience 
has taught us to expect of national churches, while the Papacy, except 
for one ambiguous and ill-chosen phrase, is depicted as maintaining 
its traditional policy of political neutrality which, Binchy suggests, 
is the only wise policy for it to follow. With regard to democracy, 
Binchy asserts (P. 712) that outside of Italy there is not a single 
Catholic writer of standing who would deny that democracy is 
preferable to modern totalitarianism as a practical system. Indeed, 
seventy-five per cent. of British Roman Catholics support the 
Labour Party. 

Church and State in Fascist Italy impressed the reviewer as a 
sober statement of historical fact. It is the most effective apologetic 
for the Roman Church that he has read. 

JOHN COLEMAN. 


On Tuts FounpaTion. The Evangelical Witness in Latin America. 
By Stanley Rycroft. 
Friendship Press, New York, 1942. Price: Cloth $1.00; Paper 
60 cents. 


TuHat OTHER America. By John A. Mackay. 
Friendship Press, New York, 1935. Price: Paper 25 cents. 


There has been a spate of books and pamphlets published in the 
United States on Latin America; so much so that the strain of 
finding different titles has been almost too much for the publishers 
and the interested reader becomes hopelessly confused as to what 
he has, and has not, read! Now the Friendship Press, in co-operation 
with an excellent scheme of missionary study in North America, has 
joined the stream with several books new, or newly promoted, and 
a series of Outlook pamphlets on the West Indies, Mexico, Brazil, 
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the River Plate Region, and the Western Republics. Meanwhile the 
International Missionary Council sends in, as clear and forceful 
tributaries, the studies of Mr. J. Merle Davis on the economic bases 
of Latin American churches. There is no excuse for a Protestant 
Christian to remain ignorant of the religious life of Latin America; 
and he will find in these books a restrained, and carefully authen- 
ticated, record of facts, drawn from the considered experience of 
men who have been living in these countries for decades, which will 
be a useful antidote to the literary results of more recently conceived 
political interests. 

The key volume of the new series is On This Foundation by W. 
Stanley Rycroft, and with it might usefully be read an older book 
by John A. Mackay, That Other America. Further the student 
reader might well borrow from the library Dr. Mackay’s The Other 
Spanish Christ, published by the S.C.M. Press in London, and The 
Macmillan Company in New York. After reading these volumes 
Federation members will be in a better position to welcome the 
Student Christian Movements in Latin America into their fellow- 
ship. Lest anyone think this is peculiarly an American interest, it 
is worth noting that Dr. Rycroft and Dr. Mackay were once to be 
found in S.C.M. study circles in Liverpool and Aberdeen. 

Dr. Mackay thinks in images, an invaluable gift for interpreting 
countries, which can be understood much better by the imagination. 
(Even the charts of the political pamphlets are tricked out with little 
symbolical figures!) His primary distinction between the Don 
Quixote of Latin America, and the Robinson Crusoe of North 
America is not only instantly revealing, but suggestive for further 
reflection. Over “peaks”, through “caverns”, past “smoking craters” 
on to the “dawning of vision of God” he leads the reader. In this 
way the fascinating levels of Latin American history are uncovered: 
the majestic simplicity of the Indian foundations, the fantastic 
splendours of the Spanish and Portuguese building which time does 
not really decay and the century of freedom and despotism, of 
idealism and cynicism out of which a new and great civilisation is 
emerging. The reader is bound to end with at least two useful 
impressions: that this is a part of the world in which all its history 
is alive, and that the Catholic Church is capable of rising to heights, 
which he had never contemplated, and of sinking to depths, which 
he had scarcely conceived possible. With such a preparation he is 
in a position to see the significance of the Evangelical Witness in 
Latin America. 

Dr. Rycroft does a competent job in picking up the threads of 
history, and showing us the twenty nations in their present world 
setting, but he rightly devotes more than two-thirds of his two 
hundred page book to the Protestant, or as they wisely prefer to 
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be called, Evangelical churches. Dr. Rycroft is in the best position 
of all to write this book for, after eighteen years’ experience in Peru, 
teaching in the Anglo-Peruvian College which Dr. Mackay founded 
in Lima, he has spent two years as executive secretary of the 
Committee on Co-operation in Latin America, and has travelled 
widely in that capacity through South and Central America in the 
company of Dr. John R. Mott. The section on the rise and spread 
of the Evangelical Movement and on its distinctive contributions to 
Latin American life is important because of the lingering suspicion 
in the minds of many otherwise enlightened British and North 
American Christians that the Evangelical churches have no real 
right to exist in Latin America. That piece of impertinence dies 
hard, and has the ancient fish-like smell of religious bigotry. The fact 
is that the Evangelical churches are in South America, and have at 
least a century of history behind them. Their liberty to preach the 
gospel should be of as much concern to us as that of any Christian 
minority. And they have preached the gospel to some purpose, so 
that not only have they created a community which acts like leaven 
in society but which has greatly stimulated the historic, and rightly 
predominant, Catholic Church in these lands. 

The Evangelical Witness has been greatly weakened by divisive- 
ness. Innumerable sects have visited themselves upon Latin America. 
They have shown all the superhuman strength of bodies which have 
roots in spiritual realities, and all the weaknesses of human perver- 
sity. Dr. Rycroft does not say a great deal about this, but he rightly 
emphasises the work of the historic reformed communions and the 
movement towards co-operation inspired by the Madras meeting of 
the International Missionary Council in 1938. A chapter is concerned 
with “social change and social need”, and there is no continent where 
change is more essential, or the need more pressing. The Evangelical 
churches have a fine record of enterprise in education, rural recon- 
struction and health services, though here and there one detects that 
tendency to be content with dogmatism about one’s faith, which is 
the result of being a minority. This book wisely says little about 
being “good neighbours,” a sadly misused cliché, or about Pan- 
Americanism, but it closes with a fine chapter entitled “A Highway 
shall be there . . .” in which the emphasis is placed upon Latin 
America’s place in a world-wide Christian fellowship. Not the least 
of the services of the Evangelical churches, divided ecclesiastically 
as they may be, is that they have given Latin Americans an introduc- 
tion into a wider Christian fellowship which hitherto, curiously 
enough, they have been denied. 

We have left the question of the universities to the end, but Dr. 
Rycroft makes it abundantly clear that one of the greatest needs of 
the Evangelical churches is for national leadership of high intellectual 
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standards. “The urgent problem of an adequate leadership in the 
Christian church,” he writes, “will not be solved until students are 
brought to Christ and are led to enter the ranks of those who serve 
His cause and Kingdom.” The challenge to find men and women 
fit to work alongside devoted but not necessarily highly educated 
pastors; to follow the brilliant lead of a handful of Evangelical 
scholars and writers; and bring the Christian faith into the academic 
arena of the university is a commanding one. The Student Christian 
Movement has a part to play here, in which no other body can act 
as substitute for it. That part will be of all the greater service to 
the Evangelical churches, if it is played with fully ecumenical 
intention. No one is asking simply for Evangelical leadership, but 
for Christian leadership, which may in the years ahead alter the 
whole religious situation in a continent which has yet to feel the 
wind of the Spirit blow through its city streets, over its pampas, and 
across its sierras. It would be a wonderful thing if that life-giving 
Spirit could find fresh outlet from the universities, where perhaps 
today He has least entry. 
ROM, 


THE Wor.LD AT ONE IN PRAYER. Edited by Daniel Johnson Fleming. 
Harper & Bros. Price: $2.00. 


At Poughkeepsie, New York, in February, 1942, representatives 
of eleven nationalities gathered to consider the responsibility of the 
Federation for a new World Order. One morning our opening 
worship was led by a member of the Syrian Church of South India. 
He spoke of the rich heritage in worship which was ours, and gave 
point to his words by leading us in the prayer of an Indian Christian. 

Later one group considered how the work of the Federation 
could be made more real to the small college groups which are its 
flesh and bones. It proposed among other points that “hymns and 
prayers from different traditions should be used and attention drawn 
to their source’. The Federation long ago drew together the hymns 
of many nations to form its own hymnal, Cantate Domino, and it 
has also gathered prayers of many traditions, and has published them 
in the two volumes of Venite Adoremus. These are the peculiar 
possession of the students of the world. 

Here is a new book prepared not only for students but for the 
World Church. It is a collection of prayers edited by the Professor 
of Missions at Union Theological Seminary, New York. It has the 
claims of kinship on the Federation. On its title page is printed the 
globe, and underneath, our motto: “That they all may be one”; and 
it is indebted for some of its finest contributions to officers of the 
Federation whose prayers were taken from Venite Adoremus. There 
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is also one prayer from the Amsterdam Conference, which is a vivid 
memory to many of us. Like the Federation it represents forty-one 
countries. 

But that suggests an international élite, privileged to attend world 
conferences and to be trained through long education to a world 
view. The book is created by a much more representative cross- 
section of the Christian Church and will appeal to many because of 
the short explanations which precede many of the prayers and give 
them meaning. The writer remembers how some time after the 
Madras Conference a request came to her mission station in the 
Far East, asking that if anyone knew of prayers characteristic of 
that part of the world, he would send them to a given address. Such 
requests went to the four corners of the world. So even humble 
people, some of whom could not write down their own prayers and 
had never been more than a day’s walk from their own village, have 
given their prayers to the world. Probably these prayers are the 
most refreshing of all. They have the charm of vivid imagery and 
of local colouring, strange and picturesque. They have the profound 
simplicity which convinces of truth more than long involved prayers. 
Examples are this from China: “O God I am as one hungry for 
rice, parched as one thirsty for tea—fill my so empty heart”; or 
this from an Indian woman: “O Lord, let me rest the ladder of 
gratitude against thy cross and, mounting, kiss thy feet’; or this 
from a Japanese woman: “Lord, make a basket of my body and 
a bag of my heart, and fill both full of thyself.” Other prayers are 
based on the age-old legends, on the natural beauties and national 
emblems of the lands from which they spring and all express the 
characteristics of the people. All these, because they depend for 
understanding more on our imagination than on our intellect, will 
make us aware of the richness of fellowship in the family of God, 
and of the joyous adventure which stretches before all who go out 
seeking to know their brothers of other races. 

Lands with long traditions of Christian thought and prayer are 
expected to make their own contribution to the World Church and 
to have other concerns than those simple personal ones of younger 
Christians. Among such lands are America and Britain. Readers 
will, I think justly, say. that the main stream of the life of the 
Churches of these lands has not been tapped in the rather naive 
prayers on less important subjects which have been included (though 
one welcomes the beautiful examples of American Negro prayers). 
Perhaps the author has done this intentionally. The book will be 
used mainly by Anglo-Saxons. He has put in prayers for small 
minorities in case we forget them. But he wishes us to recognise 
that our deepest longings and furthest visions are shared by others. 
So when we pray for church unity we can join with our Swedish 
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fellow-students in prayer number 188; when we think of social 
injustice we may pray with Miss Mina Soga of South Africa in 
number 138; when we seek to free ourselves from hatred while 
longing for the victory of freedom and righteousness we can join 
with Japanese Christians in prayer 195, with the Chinese in prayer 
193, with Russians in prayer 189, and with the German Confessional 
Church in number 36; when we pray for the World Church or for 
World Brotherhood we shall find friends all round the world leading 
us in prayer. And if, at the end, we begin to wonder if there is 
any virtue in belonging to and loving our own lands, let us go to 
Dr. William Paton’s prayer (number 180) and give thanks for our 
heritage and our obligations! ; 

Such a book, compiled in a very short time and under the limita- 
tions of war conditions is bound to be imperfect. But do not let 
that hinder us from using it. If we are truly seeking a New World 
Order and believe that it can only be achieved through a World 
Christian Community there is no better way of bringing it to pass 
than by joining in prayer with other members of that Community. 
The closer a circle draws to its Centre, the more firmly knit are the 
units of its circumference. And this book helps us to draw close 
“with one accord”. May it help many college groups to use “prayers 
from different traditions” and draw attention to their nar 
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Tue Misstonary-Artist Looxs at His Jos. By Ronald O. Hall. 
International Missionary Council, New York, 1942. Price 50c. 
Price 25c. 

THE ART OF THE MisstoNary. By Ronald O. Hall. 

Student Christian Movement Press, London, 1942. Price 2/-. 


It is not only the large missionary-books that carry conviction. 
This attractive little booklet of seven chapters, written from the 
author’s unusual angle, strikes as near the heart of the subject as 
any we have read for years. 

“The missionary’s job, at its best, is the happiest in the world; 
at its worst it is like a blister on a thirty-mile walk.’ So Bishop Hall 
begins his first chapter, and then continues to explain the sources of 
this happiness as well as the means of avoiding the blister. 

But the real subject of the booklet is China and the Chinese 
people, written by one who has lost his heart to them and fixed his 
home among them. It seems to contain a rebuke to the possibly 
unconscious patronage which may lurk in our western approval and 
support of China and which certainly vitiates many of the journalese 
and political books about that country which are now appearing. 
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Bishop Hall shows us something of the completeness, the poise and 
the beauty of a great people—while not for a moment condoning the 
evil that underlies their civilisation—and convinces us that the young 
missionary must go out prepared to learn at least as much as he 
can ever teach, while at the same time committed to presenting the 
entire Gospel of Jesus Christ, since nothing less is worthy of them. 

For anyone who can recall name after name of the men and 
women who have gone from the colleges and universities of North 
America and of Great Britain and are giving their lives in humble 
devotion and service to China in her days of trial, these pages ring 
true indeed. And for those who would be of that number Bishop 
Hall manages in small scope to distil something of that richness of 
experience which is the life of a missionary. 


D. M. 
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Taken from the audited accounts in Swiss Francs 


Income 1938 1939 1940 194] 
1. Contribution from Movements............ 53,801.16) 47,931.45] 53,645.85) 36,585.95 
la.Contribution for previous year............ 9, S5D.OO) ci. Ae acd Bae 
Ib.Contribution for special budget .......0..)....0...:ccccsccfeceeeees terete 6,261 O5b Se. 2.22 
2. Contribution from Individual Givers| 48,982.80} 48,942.20} 44,454.20) 27,768.00 
2a.Friends of the W.S.C.F.......0..0.00000 2,165.92} 2,742.30} 2,514.05} 3,082.35 
3.. Sale of Publications.....i..........::00.00000 10,214.11] 11,963.89) 4,662.47) 3,855.80 
4; Interests ics cee nsoeiae 4,113.25} 2,891.65} 3,428.25} 2,877.10 
5, Miscellaneous <../2:0:si.000 8 ain de 6,049.20 733.25} 7,166.65, 724.45 
Og er eee Seaman Sess ee en Ae Me Beerteree me Risin ec f40) 5! 603.30 
7 Refinglse cn en, aa. oe A a a ee 5,206.40 
gir 08 i eae aan er eens ee 134,876.44} 115,204.74} 122,132.52) 80,703.35 
Expenditure 

1. Secretaries’ Salaries.........0....0.cccccce8 54,117.15} 46,277.90} 31,050.50} 19,253.00 © 
2. Secretaries’ Travel..........0.0.0.c0cccccc0- 19,810.25) 9,521.25} 6,729.05} 12,696.00 
3. Office Salaries and Expenses.............. 29,364.70) 28,685.15} 25,889.60) 23,003.95 
4. Chairman’s Budget..............00.00000000000 1,669.45 273.50 10.00 5.80 
5 PUBNCatiOns.c =... Rosse ise ina 15,197.75) 17,195.25} 8,118.40) 13,217.40 
6. Grants to Sundry Movements..........| 6,888.00} 7,018.00} 11,024.65) 8,773.85 
Fe RIETENICOS 55 SoS icsstececcsiceeacs 2,824.35} 5,003.55 278.80} 650.30 
§. Special Visitors..........00scecccccee 419.50 ab eee Oh ee 
9. General and Executive Committees} 12,537.17} — 1,930.50).00000. 0c feces 
10. Contingencies and Exchange.............. 1,962.30} 4,316.75} 5,928.40} 1,962.45 
SS Si Sta atic Cone Meee 144,790.62} 120,680.00} 89,029.40) 79,562.75 

Deficit or Surplus 

Deficit or Surplus for the year.................. 9,914.18} 5,475.26} 33,103.12} 1,140.60 
Total to balance Iincome................ 134,876.44] 115,204.74) 122,132.52] 80,703.35 


At the beginning of the years 1938, 1939 and 1941 there was a surplus and at the 
beginning of the year 1940 there was a deficit of: 
11,919.23] 2,005.05] 3,470.21) 29,632.91 


Less or Plus above shown deficit or sur- 


plus for the year... 2.0 oa 9,914.18} 5,475.26) 33,103.12) 1,140.60 
Surplus or Deficit at the end of the years) ————__-+}—_ — 2 
1938-39-40 and 1941]... 2,005.05} 3,470.21) 29,632.91) 30,773.51 


1938-39 Pound Sterling = Swiss Franc 21.00-21.50 1939-194} Pound Sterling =Swiss Franc 17.00-17.25 
U.S. Dollar =Swiss Franc 4.30 US. Dollar =Swiss Franc 4.20- 4.30 
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CONTRIBUTIONS RECEIVED FROM MOVEMENTS 


Country 1938 1939 1940 194] 
EER On en Reve GeO wee pee 2,461.25} 1,303.40} 2,738.85} 677.30 
Ne EGS See eg ao ee 455.80; 1,104.50 624.00} 3,544.10 
Nn errr i ue eed Lae ala, 747.55 650.75} 124.10 
eezechoslovakia.. 3... :.<.5..cc.2--0se6-ctenceseoscesas 50 al en eee 
ET UEIIGIR SG SEES Pinan ie a tec =a 377.45 156.55 310.00 170.00 
BOR nt eee eo evs! Magee RA US to) Bieter ctivs banner © ats 3 
ENS CUSUEST I on ea wa 21,366.50} 19,678.50} 12,450.30} 10,200.00 
ER i ho ee 822.00 600.00 iV «eee ae 
NE es eC ate), Pee aay eee DONT Dc cccc eae on ee 
Java and Dutch Indies... ccc. ol 0) | RONG eines Nene s nics 1,055.35 
Bemreatin America. «..2...0-.:00<25 Goes cecscssssscescccees 93.65 78,75 170.00 Se 
Beet he Netherlands... secctecseseenes OE, Lie | uae Ac Vie, | Reem R peetienerees 
A SSS co eee reenter 209.40 A618 | 4 eaeeereeir, meme me I 
BeeNew Zealand ......-.c.c.ccccccpescecccssessscersessevcstens 25070-24035) & 120000 i eo 
TULANE (a Cc tea 2,143.35} 1,038.60) 1,900.90} 1,877.75 
Ce ee ee 1398-56)" 1922540) 2,804.45 
SEN a Le 200.00 200.00 314.10} 237.00 
SE Retire 22 an tah aaa nee ane 17,059.05} 12,324.05} 31,466.40) 15,895.90 
fe U.S.A. (Endowment). ....0.0........0:06000005e0000 156510) 2.87700) -AAIZ 2 
BAL. CI revel TENG) soc. .<.sdcsccsssnce cass] -essceevnncecsensees eb RRR Cs |Meat 
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| Contributions received from Movements and Individual Givers for previous year 
Re Sa a eee Ey | aang eee deed 5 MRE ne Oe ee = 
im. , ie Individual Givers............0...00.0.00.-. WADE IO ona cca oe ee so ae 
AORN i eae cigs hts ORBAN 2s Soa ee ee 

, Contributions received from the Individual Givers 

LE RIBERA NEC 8 RG a ogee ENS Foy See ath ee eR 556.70 
Ea. «nun eee iameenr ee eta 32.45 207.00 75 5" aia 
(fe aa te 1 1 RR i Ce CE 2,012.00 SOO DO es 
ESTAR EAGT est at (ga 11,360.45} 11,321.40} 8,633.25] 9,171.30 
SREY Cho at So yc ia vise coun Recs CA ie [RRR E Ee Ofer eae I an imine 
Bre NOC CTIATIOS 2 oo cup sce cciceccssecencnecevsoeedens Ps AAO ON 3 Soe Ws cee 
EGS aI Rat oS See SN RE LL 0 Ree Se ie ee neeatety" Say, Mes 
0 SES SRIRISR LS Peel fe ae a GG 6 oe Bear goes 
EEE OF 1 ner eae ne 33, 088. 20) 35,833.80] 35,797.50) 18,040.00 


«0 rh 12 a ale a ei 48,982.80} 48,942.20} 44,454.20] 27,768.00 


